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Transition From League of Nations to United Nations 


Article by HENRY REIFF ' 





ONG BEFORE the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization met at San Fran- 
cisco in the spring of 1945 it was evident that 
establishment of a new general organization 
would necessitate the termination of the League 
of Nations. Aside from obvious political con- 
siderations, the presence among the 51 United Na- 
tions of 52 League members suggested the desira- 
bility of a speedy elimination of dual burdens 
and of possible conflicting obligations. In the 
generation since World War I the functions, ac- 
tivities, powers, and duties of the League had pro- 
liferated amazingly both under the Covenant * 
and in pursuance of several hundred separate 
treaties entrusting matters to the League. Dur- 
ing World War II the League had ceased. to per- 
form most of its political functions, but it still 
arried on humanitarian and economic work of 
universal importance at Geneva, London, Wash- 
ington, and Princeton. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice, with its seat at The 
Hague, and the International Labor Organization, 
functioning at Geneva and Montreal, both depend- 
ent upon the League in various ways, were still in 
being. It was generally felt that on dissolution 
of the League there should be as little interrup- 
tion as possible in the performance of the non- 
political and technical work. ‘Termination of the 
League also would require severance of the inter- 
ests of the International Labor Organization, 
Whatever the ultimate disposition of that organi- 
zation might be. Establishment of the seat of 
the new International Court of Justice at The 
Hague ° indicated the desirability of using the 
premises occupied by the old Court. This pro- 
cedure would involve also some negotiation with 
the League. To these several ends, therefore, the 
conference at San Francisco in the Interim Ar- 
rangements adopted June 26, 1945 ° directed the 
Preparatory Commission, among its other tasks, 


to “formulate recommendations”, for presenta- 
tion to the first General Assembly of the United 
Nations, “concerning the possible transfer of cer- 
tain functions, activities, and assets of the League 
of Nations which it may be considered desirable 
for the new Organization to take over on terms 
to be arranged”, 


The United Nations Committees 


In pursuance of this mandate, and in further 
execution of the purposes involved, a series of five 
committees of the United Nations have dealt suc- 
cessively with the problem of transfer, each carry- 
ing the process of solution a few steps further: 


1. Committee 9 of the Executive Committee, 14 
members, whose report was adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee October 12, 1945.7 


‘Dr. Reiff is an officer in the Division of International 
Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Department of State. He served as a Technical Expert 
with the Delegation of the United States to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco. Part II of this article will appear in 
BULLETIN of May 5. 

* Essential Facts about the League of Nations (Infor- 
mation Seetion, Geneva, 1939, 10th ed., revised); D. P. 
Myers, I/andbook of the League of Nations (Boston, 1935). 

* Powers and Duties Attributed to the League of Nations 
by International Treaties (League of Nations, €.3.M.3. 
1944.V, Geneva, July 1944); List of Conventions with 
Indication of the Relevant Articles Conferring Powers on 
the Organs of the League of Nations (League of Nations, 
C.100.M.100.1945V, Geneva, Sept. 1945). 

‘Report on the Work of the League During the War, 
submitted to the Assembly by the Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral (Geneva, Oct. 1945, A.6.1946). 

° Statute of the International Court of Justice, art. 22. 

*Par, 4 (c). 

*PC/EX/96, Oct. 13, 1945; Report by the Executive 
Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations, Nov. 12, 1945, part II, see. IX, and part III, ch. 
IX. The Executive Committee sat in London, Aug. 16 to 
Nov. 24, 1945. 
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2. Committee 7 of the Preparatory Commission, 
51 members, whose report was adopted by the Pre- 
paratory Commission December 18, 1945.* 

3. A small special (interim) committee of eight 
members, appointed at the conclusion of the labors 
of the Preparatory Commission to enter on its 
behalf into discussion with the League of Nations 
Supervisory Commission for the purpose of 
establishing a common plen for the transfer of the 


assets of the League.” This committee operated 
in the interval between the meetings of the Pre- 
paratory Commission and the first part of the first 
General Assembly and also during that first part. 
It reported on February 1, 1946 to the ad hoe Com- 
mittee on the League of Nations established by the 
General Assembly." 

4. An ad hoc Committee on the League of Na- 
tions, established by the first part of the first 
General Assembly,'' 51 members, whose report, 
including the Common Plan, was adopted by the 
General Assembly, February 12, 1946." 

5. A small negotiating committee of eight mem- 
bers set up by the General Assembly in pursuance 
of the report of the ad hoc Committee for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the League authorities, the 
Swiss and Netherlands authorities, and the Car- 
negie Foundation of the Netherlands on matters 
arising out of the transfer of the properties located 
at Geneva and The Hague, as envisaged in the 
Common Plan adopted." 


In consequence of the efforts of these several 
bodies, certain of the non-political and technical 

*PC/11, Dee. 17, 1945, and PC/12, Dee. 15, 1945; Journal 
no, 22, pp. 107-110; Report of the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations, Dec, 28, 1945, ch. XI. The Prepara- 
tory Commission sat in London, Nov. 24 to Dee. 24, 1945. 

"Report of the Preparatory Commission, ch. XI, see. 3. 
The delegations of the following members were repre- 
sented: Chile, China, France, Poland, South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

” A/18, A/18/Add. 1, and A/18/Add. 2, Jan. 28, 1946; 
Journal no, 22: Supp. no. T-~A/LN/2, p. 3. 

" Journal no. 16, Jan, 26, 1946, p. 316. 

* A/28, Feb. 4, 1946; Journal no, 30. 

“The delegations represented on this committee were 
the same as those on the other small committee, footnote 
9 above. 

* Resolution implementing A/28 above adopted as E/19, 
Feb. 15, 1946, by the Economic and Social Council on Feb. 
16, 1946 (Journal of the Economic and Social Council, 
no. 11, p. 110). 

" The date agreed on in the Common Plan. 

" See P. M. Burnett, “International Bodies for Narcotics 
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functions of the League are already in process of 
provisional assumption and continuance by the 
United Nations;" others it is expected will be as. 
sumed in the months to come; and the legal trans- 
fer of the material assets, it is also expected, will be 
consummated on or about August 1, 1946." 

The United States, as an important member of 
the United Nations, as a party to numerous sep- 
arate treaties referring to the League or entrust- 
ing to it various non-political and technical fune- 
tions, particularly those dealing with the control 
of narcotics,’ and as having displayed as a non- 
member of the League considerable interest in 
its humanitarian and economic work, particularly 
in the fields of health and women and children.” 
was represented on each of these United Nations 
committees. 

In all cases where a committee or subcommittee 
contained fewer than the total of 51 members of 
the United Nations, care was exercised to pro- 
duce a composition for the body in proper pro- 
portion to the interests of states members of the 
United Nations which were still members of the 
League, states like the U.S.S.R., which were for- 
merly members, and states like the United States, 
which never had been members. Throughout the 
discussions, however, there was remarkable unity 
of appreciation of the task to be performed. — All 
the committees felt the need for a clear-cut, 
speedy solution of the problem of transition. 

Various governments still members of the 
League offered at different stages working pa- 
Control’, BULLETIN of Oct. 14, 1945, p. 570; also statement 
of United States Delegate in UNCIO, Committee I1/38, Doc. 
780, 11/3/53, June 4, 1945 and the Report of the Rapporteur 
of Committee I1/3, Doce. 861, 11/3/55 (1), June &, 1945. 

* See annual survey, “The United States and World 
Organization during 1939", in Jnternational Conciliation, 
no. 361 (June 1940), and for previous years, see the 
Ssalne series. 

(1) Executive Committee, Committee 9, Henry Reiff: 
(2) Preparatory Commission, Committee 7, Dr. Reiff and 
John W. Halderman, Acting Assistant Chief, Division of 
International Organization Affairs, Department of State; 
(3) Committee on Transfer of League Assets, Benjamin 
Gerig. Chief, Division of Dependent Area Affairs, and 
Associate Chief, Division of International Organization 
Affairs, Department of State, A. H. Feller, Department of 
State, and Dr. Reiff; (4) Ad hoe Committee on League of 
Nations, Frank Walker, Alternate Delegate to General 
Assembly, Dr. Gerig, Dr. Reiff, and William EF. Cronin. 
Assistant to Mr. Walker; (5) Negotiating Committee, Dr. 


Gerig. 
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pers '’ as bases for discussion, and the secretariats 
of the Preparatory Commission, the United Na- 
tions. and the League of Nations supplied volum- 
inous data essential to the work of the commit- 
tees. The presence in the United Nations of 32 
of the states which are still members of the 
League enabled the committees at all times to 
proceed with ample knowledge of what the 
League planned to do with respect to its own 
liquidation, This knowledge operated to permit 
both the United Nations and the League of Na- 
tions, within the spheres of their respective com- 
petences, to act with a considerable degree of 
timely concurrence. 


Development of Solution 


These United Nations committees were con- 
fronted with the complex problem of devising a 
means to effect a transition of limited scope 
between a international organization 
about to be liquidated and a general international 


general 


organization in process of being constituted. No 
precise precedent existed for solving that problem. 
The several committees charged with responsibil- 
ity in the premises felt their way along toward a 
solution, step by step. These steps can now be 
set forth seriatim. 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission and Its Committee 9 


1. At the beginning of the discussion in Com- 
mittee 9 of the Executive Committee it was agreed 
that under the terms of reference of the Interim 
Arrangements the United Nations could not con- 
cern itself with the devising of legal and practical 
That 
Was a task outside its competence and devolved 


modes of dissolving the League of Nations. 


squarely upon the League itself. 

2. But it was also agreed that, wherever possi- 
ble, the United Nations should within its com- 
petence facilitate a dignified and speedy dissolu- 
tion of the League. A result so achieved would 
be of mutual interest, 

3. Furthermore, complete agreement existed at 
the outset that only non-political and technical 
functions and activities and the assets of the 
League should be considered for transfer.2” Hence 
such political functions as the League might still 
Possess under the Covenant or in pursuance of 
separate treaties would presumably cease upon 
dissolution of the League or be disposed of other- 
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wise by the interested parties." In this connec- 
tion, three troublesome items may be mentioned : 


(a) No recommendation relating to mandates 
was made by Committee 9 or any of its successors. 
If any feature of the mandates system survives 
the termination of the League, it presumably will 
appear within the scope of the new trusteeship 
system. 

(4) Committee 9 made no recommendation to 
transfer the activities concerning refugees? nor 
did the Preparatory Commission. The first part 
of the first General Assembly dealt afresh with 
the subject of refugees.** 

(c) Although Committee 9 
transfer of League functions relating to League- 
supervised loans (of post - World War I signifi- 
cance) 2* Committee 7 of the Preparatory Com- 
mission made no recommendation, believing that 
the subject could “be brought by any interested 
before the Social 


recommended 


government Economic and 


Couneil”.?° 

t. It was clear also at the beginning of the dis- 
cussions in Committee 9 that transfer of functions 
entrusted to the League under separate treaties 
involved enormously complex problems of a jurid- 
ical and practical nature. Hence that committee 
ilrew up a separate resolution.“ readopted with 


" For example, in Committee 9 of the Executive Commit- 
tee: PC/EX/LN/3, Sept. 6, 1945, Memorandum by the 
Chinese Delegation on the future of the League of Nations; 
PC/EX/LN/S8, Sept. 13, 1945, Memorandum by the French 
Delegation on procedure for transferring functions aris- 
ing out of international agreements from the League of 
Nations to the United Nations Organization ; PC/EX/LN 
10, Sept. 1S, 1945, Proposal by the United Kingdom Dele- 
gation for a report on the transfer to the United Nations 
of the functions of the League of Nations under various 
treaties and international instruments; and several other 
working papers resulting from comprehensive study by 
United Kingdom experts. 

*’ The future of the League of Nations Intellectual Coop- 
eration Organization was left to be disposed of when the 
contemplated United Nations Educational and Cultural 
Organization had been set up. 

“eg. those related to minorities, and numerous other 
political matters accumulated since the peace settlements 
of 191). 

“ Report of the Executive Committee, p. 108 n. 

“See discussion on Report of the Third Committee-on 
Refuges, A/45, Feb. 11, 1946, in General Assembly, Feb. 

2 (Journal no, 30, p. 585, and ibid., no. 31, p. 544). 

“Report of the Executive Committee, ch. UX, sec. 3, 
par. 9. 

* Report of the Preparatory Commission, ch. XI, see. 2 


“ Report of the Erecutive Committee, ch. IX, see. 2, 
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only stylistic changes by both the Preparatory 
Commission * and the first part of the first Gen- 
eral Assembly,?* providing (a) for the perform- 
ance by the United Nations of secretarial functions 
required under the treaties and (4) for the contin- 
ued exercise, provisionally, of such technical and 
non-political functions as the United Nations 
It is expected that in due 
course the parties to these two sets of treaties will 


might wish to select. 


wish to make the changes, where necessary, in their 
terms and in some cases, perhaps, to revise them 
altogether. (c) In the case, however, of treaties 
entrusting political functions to the League, provi- 
sion was made in the resolution for examination by 
the United Nations of any request by the parties to 
such treaties that the United Nations assume the 
exercise of any of those functions. 


The En Bloc and Selective Formulas 


5. Early in the deliberations of Committee 9 
it also became apparent that transfer of func- 
tions, activities, and assets of the League stem- 
ming from the Covenant could be achieved feasi- 
bly under one or the other of two principal and 
relatively formulas. After excising 
certain matters *° from consideration under either 
formula, it would be possible either (a) to trans- 


simple 


fer en bloc (or in toto) all the remaining League 
functions, activities, and assets (together with 
certain of their attached liabilities), placing the 
burden on the United Nations to discontinue any 
function or activity transferred and to liquidate 
any of the assets and liabilities transferred; or 
(6) to authorize the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations to make a selection of functions, 
activities, and assets to be assumed, leaving to the 
League the task of liquidating such matters as 
had not been embraced in this scheme of transfer. 
Either formula was felt by most members of 
Committee 9 to be justifiable under the provisions 
of the Interim Arrangements. 
advantages and disadvantages. 


Each also had its 

In brief, the en 
bloc formula was thought to facilitate speedy ter- 
mination of the League. Under it, dates for the 
consummation of various stages in the process 
of transition could be fixed with some degree of 








* Report of the Preparatory Commission, ch. XI, see. 1, 

* Journal no, 30, p. 526, and ibid., no. 34, p. 706. 

*e.g. all political matters, activities concerning refu- 
gees and international bureaus, and the League Intel- 
lectual Cooperation Organization; and certain of the 
funds and liabilities of the League. 
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certainty. It appealed to most of the govern- 
ments represented on the Executive Committee 
as permitting a neat, early, and definitive solu- 
tion. Certain delegations, opposing it, argued 
that it would operate to place the burden of liqui- 
dating the League on the United Nations and 
that it would imply a form of “succession” which 
they felt to be undesirable. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the selective 
formula felt that it alone could preserve for the 
United Nations all the freedom in devising new 
spheres of non-political and technical work which 
anew organization ought to have ; that if any assets 
were taken over they should not be encumbered 
with liabilities; that the League could stay in be- 
ing or operate through some sort of liquidating 
body until the United Nations had made the selec- 
tion of functions and activities which it might 
wish to assume; and that meanwhile the League 
should bear the cost of maintaining those fune- 
tions and activities as well as the risk arising out 
of the possession of valuable properties until their 
ultimate disposition could be determined. The 
process of selection of the functions and activities 
should not, in their judgment, take more than a few 
months, perhaps a year. 

The opponents of the se/ective formula felt, how- 
ever, that the process, depending as it would on 
prior constituting of the organs of the United 
Nations and their going into operation, could easily 
take some two or more years. Meanwhile, the 
League itself or some liquidating body authorized 
by it would have to stay in being until all League 
affairs had been wound up. States members of 
the United Nations which were also League mem- 
bers could not view with enthusiasm a solution 
which would likely entail for them dual financial 
and other burdens which might run on for several 
years until the League was terminated in fact 
and in law. 

In the meantime, for reasons of economy or 
otherwise, services of great value to the inter- 
national community might have to be discontinued 
by the League. Various of the technical experts 
still employed by the League, facing an uncertain 
future, might find it necessary to seek other em- 
ployment, leaving important work unperformed. 
This loss of experienced personnel could hardly 
be afforded at a time when it was most desirable 
that there be no interruption in such non-political 
and technical work. 
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There could be little question that a going con- 
cern like the United Nations could find suitable 
uses for the plant and equipment of the League 
at Geneva in the future, even if the headquarters 
were moved to some other place in Europe or to 
America. It could be used for a branch office, for 
some of the periodic meetings, or as the seat of one 
or more specialized agencies. With this prospect, 
it was felt by most members of the Committee that 
it would hardly be equitable to require a moribund 
organization to bear the risk and expense of main- 
taining the plant beyond a minimum of time 
needed for transition. 

Underlying these considerations, for and against 
the two formulas, were others of a political, senti- 
mental, and fiscal character. Resentment toward 
the League of Nations for having allegedly failed 
in its mission; opposition to any settlement which 
might involve a “return to Geneva” even in some 
tentacular form; fear, perhaps hope, that acqui- 
sition of the properties in Geneva might influence 
the choice of a site for the new headquarters—feel- 
ings such as these were implicit in certain of the 
arguments put forth in the committee. There was, 
however, a strong current of belief that undignified 
or inconsiderate treatment of the interests of the 
League and its members could hardly redound to 
the credit of the new Organization to which the 
loyalties of many governments and individuals 
were being transferred. Finally it might be ob- 
served that, if the United Nations acquired the 
material assets of the League, those members of 
the United Nations which had as members of the 
League contributed to the creation of those assets 
would, in equity, be entitled to some credit toward 
their financial obligations under the new Organi- 
zation—a consideration not without weight in a 
period of financial retrenchment. 


Adoption of So-called “En Bloc” Transfer 
Formula 


In the end, Committee 9 recommended and the 
Executive Committee adopted, with certain quali- 
fications, the en bloc (or in toto) formula for trans- 
fer of League functions, activities, and assets.” 
Throughout the deliberations in Committee 9 the 
representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics reserved their position with respect to 
the en bloc formula, and in the Executive Commit- 
tee they voted against adoption of the report con- 
taining it. They preferred a restricted form of 
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the selective principle." In the Executive Com- 
mittee the Australian Delegation announced its 
preference for the selective principle and joined 
the Soviet Delegation in voting against adoption 
of the report.*? 

In all discussions of transfer of League assets 
until a satisfactory arrangement was achieved 
under the Common Plan the representatives of the 
United States reserved their position on the valu- 
ation of the buildings involved.** At all appro- 
priate times also they insisted that the discretion 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
in engaging the services of any of the former 
League technical personnel remain completely un- 
fettered.** 

The scheme of transfer as it emerged from the 
Executive Committee is set forth in the three sec- 
tions and one appendix contained in chapter LX of 
part III of its Report. Briefly, those documents 
embrace the following features: 

(a) Section 2 disposes of the problem of trea- 
ties entrusting functions to the League along the 
lines indicated above. 

(5) Section 3 surveys the functions, activities, 
and assets involved in the transfer and stipulates 
certain exceptions and qualifications to the prin- 
ciple of en bloc transfer. 

These exceptions and qualifications had become 
so numerous In the course of the deliberations of 
Committee 9 that the committee felt in its final 
drafting sessions that the term in toto (or en 
ioe), as used in earlier drafts of the recommen- 
dations, could no longer be accurately used. 
Hence the term was stricken out of the recom- 
mendations * as presented to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
the quantum of functions, activities, and assets 
contemplated under these recommendations for 
transfer, residual would have been more nearly 


If a single term were desired to describe 


accurate. 


” Report of the Executive Committee, p. 108. 

1 PC/EX/96, Oct. 12, 1945. 

* Tbhid. 

% og. PC/EX/LN/27, Oct. 8, 1945; PC/EX/LN/2 
1, Oct. 8, 1945; PC/LN/11, Dee. 8, 1945. 


* Also with respect to engagement of former League 


Corr. 


personnel by the contemplated new international health 
organization (PC/LN/10, Dee. 5. 1945). 

* Sec. 1; but the term was retained with respect to 
“assets and liabilities” as qualified in paragraph 28 of 
the accompanying report in sec. 3. 
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(¢) The appendix contains a brief statement 
of assets and liabilities of the League of Nations 
as of December 31, 1944. 

(7) Section 1 
formula, hedged 


contains the so-called en bloc 
with the restrictions finally 
agreed upon, in the following language : 

“The Executive Committee, 

“Having considered the possibility of transfer- 
ring certain functions, activities and assets of 
the League of Nations which it may be consid- 
ered desirable for the United Nations to take 
over; and 

“Considering, after it had received the report, 
contained in Section 3, of a committee which had 
examined this problem, that it would be useful for 
the United Nations to state certain terms for this 
transfer; 

“Recommends: 

“1. that the functions, activities and assets of 

ihe League of Nations be transferred to the United 
Nations with such exceptions and qualifications as 
are made in the report referred to above, and 
without prejudice to such action as the United 
Nations may subsequently take with the under- 
standing that the contemplated transfer does not 
include the political functions of the League, 
which have in fact already ceased, but solely the 
technical and non-political functions.” 
For the convenience of the Executive Committee, 
the conclusions of the report in section 3 were sum- 
marized in the following language which appears 
as a footnote to the above paragraph 1: % 

“The Committee recommends that no political 
question should be included in the transfer. It 
makes no recommendation to transfer the activities 
concerning refugees, mandates or international] 
bureaux. The contemplated transfer will not in- 
clude transfer of personnel. Transfer of assets and 
liabilities should imply neither profit nor loss for 
the United Nations. 
the finances of the International Labour Organisa- 


The problem of separating 


tion from those of the League is left for later con- 
sideration. 


" Report of the Executive Committee, p. 108. 

“ Consisting of the representatives of Poland (Mr. Mo- 
derow, chairman), the U.S.S.R. (Professor Stein), the 
United Kingdom (Mr. MeKinnon Wood), and Egypt 
(Ahmed Saroit Bey). 

*" Report of the Preparatory Commission, ch. X1, sec. 1. 
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“The transfer of economic activities is limited 
to such work in this field as the United Nations 
might wish to continue; that of the health activi. 
ties will be subject to any decisions made in the 
future regarding a new health organisation: and 
that of the social activities would take place with 
the understanding that the question as a whole wil] 
have to be referred to the competent organ of the 
United Nations. The transfer of functions arising 
from treaties is contemplated only as far as is pos- 
sible and desirable.” 


(¢) The remainder of section 1 contains, /nter 
alia, a recommendation that continuity be main- 
tained in the work done by the League on eco- 
nomic and health questions and in relation to the 
control of the drug traffic. It recommended also 
that “the United Nations effectively assume at 
the earliest possible moment the powers and fune- 
tions attributed to the League of Nations under 
international conventions concerning the control 
of the Drug Traffic”. It 
that “the League of Nations, prior to the trans- 
fer, settle the question of contributions to be paid 
to the League of Nations by members in arrears, 
the question of the payment to the judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice of ar- 
It also con- 


further recommended 


rears In salaries and other claims”. 
tains a suggestion by the Executive Committee: 


“that the Preparatory Commission should ap- 
point a small Committee to discuss with the Su- 
pervisory Commission of the League of Nations 
the parallel measures that should be adopted by 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
This Committee might, where necessary, consult 
with representatives of the International Labour 
Office on all matters regarding the liquidation of 
the League of Nations which are of interest to 
the International Labour Office and which it was 
impossible to settle directly with the League.” 


Revision by the Preparatory Commission 


Committee 7 of the Preparatory Commission, 
assisted by a highly competent small drafting 
committee,’ refined the product of the Executive 
Committee. It separated very clearly the ques- 
tion of transfer of functions and activities from 
the question of transfer of assets. It drew up 
two separate recommendations on the subjects. 
The recommendation relating to functions en- 
trusted to the League under separate treaties was 
sent forward with only stylistic changes.” 
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Assumption of Functions, Powers, and 
Activities of the League 


Early in the deliberation of Committee 7°" a 
sharp distinction was made between the nature of 
the operation involved in so-called “transfer of 
functions and activities” and the nature of the 
operation involved in the transfer of assets. In 
the latter case, there would be actual handing over 
by one organization to the other of certain build- 
ings, equipment, furnishings, and other properties. 
In the former case, it was contended, despite the 
language of the Interim Arrangements,“ there 
could be, in legal contemplation, only the cessa- 
tion of performance of function or activity by the 
League when its mandate expired and the taking 
up or assumption of the performance of the same 
substantive tasks by the United Nations under its 
new mandates. The use of the term assumption, 
it was argued, would avoid the implication of a 
legal continuity which did not exist. Although 
it was pointed out that no such implication neces- 
sarily arose out of the use of the term transfer 
and that use of the term assumption made a dis- 
tinction without a difference in effect, the Commit- 
tee, to satisfy doubts on the point, adopted the term 
usumption in its final recommendation on the 
subject.#! 
the discussion, that such a terminological change 


It was also believed, at the outset of 


would meet in part the objections of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to the Executive 
Committee’s Report. 

Verbal magic could not, however, meet those 
After the Committee had quickly 
agreed in principle to separate out from the 


objections. 


problem of transfer the whole question of assets 
and to deal with it through a special committee 
authorized to consult with the Supervisory Com- 
mission of the League,’ the Soviet spokesman, 
Professor Stein, proposed to the Committee the 
following formula for “assumption” of League 


functions and activities: 


“that the Economie and Social Council should 
consider which of its organs might exercise cer- 
tain non-political functions formerly performed 
by the League of Nations.” * 

This proposal was in effect a revival of the se/ec- 
tire formula with the added safeguard that, if 
the Economic and Social Council performed 
strictly within its Charter mandate, no function 
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or activity previously exercised by the League 
and assumed by the Council could lawfully par- 
take of a political character. 

“In explanation of the proposed amendment 
Mr. Stein maintained that the difference 
of opinion which had caused the Soviet Del- 
egation to vote against chapter IX in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was a difference of opinion 
on substance and not on presentation as had been 
suggested at the previous meeting. Recommen- 
dation 1 of the Report by the Executive Com- 
mittee was based on the principle that all non- 
political functions of the League should be trans- 
ferred to the United Nations. This principle was 
not acceptable to the Delegation of the Soviet 
Union on the grounds that no general distinction 
could) be drawn political and 
Separate, careful and con- 
crete consideration was necessary of each partic- 
ular function before any decision on the desirabil- 


bet ween non- 


political functions. 


ity of the United Nations carrying out such a fune- 
tion could be made. As the majority of the fune- 
tions concerned would fall within the competence 
of the Economic and Social Council it was this 
body which should properly carry out such an 
examination.” #4 


New Formula of Transfer 


The formula proposed by Professor Stein was. 
of course, open to most of the objections voiced 
in Committee 9 of the Executive Committee when 
it discussed the se/ective principle. Committee 7 
of the Preparatory Commission was, therefore, 
not willing to accept it without considerable qual- 
ification. In the end, the formula relating to 
functions and activities was a compromise be- 
tween the selective principle as restricted in the 
Soviet proposal and the so-called en b/oe prinei- 
ple as restricted in the Executive Committee’s 
Report. 

The metamorphosis of Professor Stein’s pro- 
posal can be sketched briefly. An early sugges- 
tion that a time limit should be placed on the sur- 


” PC/LN/2, Nov. 28, 1945; PC/LN/5, Nov. 29, 1945 
and PC/LN/7, Nov. 30. 1945. 

"Par. 4 (c¢) quoted above. 

"“pCs/12, Dee. 15, 1945. 

* PC/LN/2, Nov. 28, 1945. 

“ PC/LN/4, Nov. 29, 1945. 


“PC/LN/5, Nov. 29, 1945. 
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vey by the Economic and Social Council ® was 
dropped when it was agreed that “pending the 
adoption of the measures decided upon as a re- 
sult of this examination, the Council should, on 
the dissolution of the League,’ assume and con- 
tinue on a provisional basis, the work hitherto 
done” by the Economic, Financial, and Transit 
Department and the Health and Opium Sections 
of the League. Additional provision was made 
for “taking over and maintaining in operation” 
certain functions of the League which could not 
fall within the orbit of choice exercisable by the 
Council, namely, the Library, the Archives, and 
the completion of the League of Nations Treaty 
Series. It was also suggested that it was “desir- 
able to engage for the above-mentioned work on 
appropriate terms such members of the experi- 
enced personnel by whom it is at present being 
performed as the Secretary-General” of the 
United Nations might select. Having said this, 
Committee 7 added that it believed the foregoing 
recommendations covered “all the parts of the 
Report *“ by the Executive Committee relating to 
the transfer of functions, powers, and activities 
of the League of Nations, with the exception of 
paragraph 9 [relating to League-sponsored 
loans|.” #8 As so elaborated in Committee 7, the 
formula on assumption of functions and activities 
was adopted by the Preparatory Commission *° 
and, with the necessary stylistic changes, by the 
General Assembly.® 


“To the effect that the Council “should report to the 
General Assembly not later than the second part of the 
General Assembly's first session” (PC/LN/7, Nov. 30, 
1945). 

“Changed in the General Assembly to “on or before 
the dissolution of the League” (A/28, Feb. 4, 1946). 

“Meaning sec. 3 of ch. IX of part III of the compre- 
hensive Report. 

* See discussion immediately below. 

“” Report of the Preparatory Commission, pp. 117-18. 

° A/28, Feb. 4, 1946; Journal no. 34, p. 708. 

"For brief description, see Powers and Duties Attrib- 
uted to the League of Nations by International Treaties, 
pp. 28-35, cited above, footnote 3. 

* Report of the Executive Committee, p. 111. 

3 PC/LN/4, Nov. 29, 1945. 

* PC/LN/5, Nov. 29, 1945. 

° PC/12, Dee. 15, 1945; Report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, p. 118. 

58 A /28, Feb. 4, 1946. 
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League-Sponsored Loans 


Another troublesome question disposed of at the 
Preparatory Commission related to League-spon- 
The Executive Committee recom- 
mended in paragraph 9 of section 3 of chapter IX 
of its Report that the United Nations should take 
over from the League its surviving functions un- 
der the several loan arrangements, declaring that 
“these functions are of a technical character and 
would involve no financial liability on the part of 
the United Nations’.°? The Soviet and Chinese 
Delegations in both the Executive Committee and 
the Preparatory Commission opposed the assump- 
tion of such a responsibility by the United Na- 
As part of his original proposal dealing 
with functions and activities, described above, Pro- 
fessor Stein included a suggestion that the item 
relating to the loan functions be deleted from any 
new recommendation on the subject of transfer.” 
His proposal, he said, “was based on the view that 
the public loans issued with the assistance of the 
League were in fact more or less political loans 
for which the United Nations should take no re- 
sponsibility, even if that responsibility amounted 
to no more than the appointment of trustees”. 
A compromise was thereupon effected, the recom- 
mendation of Committee 7, after excepting from 
the scope of the transfer formula “Paragraph 9”, 
declaring: “The Preparatory Commission makes 
no recommendation on this subject; it considers 
that it can be brought by any interested govern- 
ment before the Economic and Social Council.” ® 
There the matter rested. The Report of the League 
of Nations Committee to the General Assembly 
contains no reference to the subject.°° 


sored loans.*! 


tions, 





Reeducation in the American zone in Germany 
is progressing as fast as approved teachers and 
textbooks can be made available, the State Depart- 
ment reports. 

As of February 1, 88.5 percent of all children 
aged 6-14 were enrolled in 10,179 schools despite 
the fact that the shortage of teachers resulted in 
an average of 82 pupils per teacher. 

In the 444 secondary schools 105,000 students 
were receiving schooling in classes averaging 32 
pupils per teacher. 
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Telephone Message from Minister Brauer, Oslo, 
April 10, 1940, 11 p.m. 


After the King this morning had declared him- 
self ready to receive me unconditionally, I de- 
parted at about 11 o’clock, German Summer ‘Time, 
by way of Hamar for Elverum, where I arrived 
about 4 p.m. German time. The meeting place was 
ina school building. The King received me at 
once and requested that Foreign Minister Koht 
be present at our conversation. However, I asked 
the King that I be allowed to speak to him at first 
alone, which after some discussion was agreed 
upon. I then explained to him the situation and 
the circumstances which had brought about our 
occupation of Norway. I emphasized in that con- 
nection that England was solely to blame. The 
King listened without contradiction, even ap- 
parently with a certain amount of agreement. 
I then told him that a change in the dynasty in 
Norway was not under consideration, but that, on 
the contrary, we considered it of importance in 
Norway, as in both the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, that the dynasty should be preserved and 
strengthened. I then referred to the folly of the 
continuing military resistance in isolated places 
in Norway. I said that yesterday, unfortunately, 
Oscarborg had had to be completely destroyed and 
that we would like to spare other places from sut- 
fering the same fate. For this it was necessary, 
however, that all resistance cease at once. I went 
into my proposal of the night and morning of 
April 9 and referred to the burden of guilt which 
the previous Norwegian Government had brought 
upon itself through refusing the proposals in our 
memorandum. I referred further to the lack of 
confidence on our part in this Government, which 
had taken a position repeatedly in the last several 
months which had to be regarded by us as favor- 
ing England in a one-sided manner and which had 
finally culminated in the un-understandable re- 
fusal of our generous offer. We had no desire to 
mix in the internal political situation in Norway 
inany way. We did consider it of importance to 


know that there was at the helm in Norway a 
Government upon which we could count for an 
understanding of the necessity of the preservation 
of good relations between Germany and Norway 
and for an appreciation of the position of Ger- 
many. A Government had been formed yester- 
day in Oslo by State Councilor Quisling, and it 
seemed proper to us that this man, whose Nor- 
wegian national attitude and whose understand- 
ing for us is well known, should be entrusted with 
the responsibility of government at this time. 

The King was visibly impressed, especially by 
the reference to the attitude of his brother, the 
King of Denmark, who by his radio address and 
by his position with respect to the German entry, 
had preserved his country in peace and had 
avoided unpleasantness for himself and_ his 
family. 

At the conclusion of our conversation, however, 
the King considered it necessary to renew contact 
with his Government and brought in Foreign 
Minister Koht for the end of the interview, in 
whose presence I repeated my views as previously 
outlined. 

The King and Herr Koht both promised me to 
acquaint the Prime Minister with the situation 
and, since I did not wish to wait for the decision, 
to give me the reply on the way back to Oslo by 
telephone. I had already described this as neces- 
sary, since otherwise under the circumstances, de- 
cisions might be made on our side which would 
lead to certain consequences, 


These documents on the invasion of Norway, secured 
from the German Government files, are among the official 
papers which the BULLETIN is now publishing; the German 
documents on Hitler’s plans for the future of Norway 
and Denmark will appear in a later issue. For an article 
on and excerpts from a German handbook of propaganda 
directives and for the German documents on Sumner 
Welles’ mission in 1940, see BULLETIN of Feb. 24, 1946, 
p. 278, Mar. 3, p. 311, Mar. 10, p. 365, and Mar. 24, p. 459. 

These documents have been selected and translated by 
J. S. Beddie, an officer in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
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I then departed at about 6:15 p.m. German time 
from the Elverum school. At Eidsvold the mes- 
sage reached me from Foreign Minister Koht, 
which I had had forwarded by the legation. It 
was to the effect that after a two-hour conference 
with the King, Foreign Minister Koht forwarded 
to me on the way to Oslo the following message : 


The King will name no Government headed by 
Quisling and this decision was that of the Govern- 
ment unanimously. To my specific question, For- 
eign Minister Koht replied: “Resistance will con- 
tinue as long as possible.” 


The result, I think, can be explained by the fact 
that not only the Cabinet, but also the Storting 
assembled at Elverum, or at least part of it. had 
been made acquainted with the matter. The real 
difficulty for the King and perhaps also for the 
Cabinet was that no proper way could be found 
in order to bring about a summons to Quisling in 
consonance with the Constitution. The desire to 
come to an agreement with us was no doubt strong, 
which became especially evident as I referred to 
pledges that we would make for upholding the 
integrity and independence of Norway now and 
for the future. 
heterogeneous elements assembled there and under 
the influence of parliamentary intrigues, the only 
course which could have clarified the situation 


In the presence of the crowd of 


could not, however, be taken. 

On the journey back to Oslo in the neighborhood 
of Hamar and Eykholm, troop movements of lim- 
ited numbers and road blocks were observed. I 
reported my observations to the military com- 
mander, 


Conversation. between the Fiihrer and Director 
Hagelin, the Minister of Economics and Supply in 
the newly formed Norwegian National Govern- 
ment, at 11: 15 am, April 13, 1940, with the Reich 
Foreign Minister and Under Secretary of State 
THabicht also present 


Hagelin reported that the operation in Norway 
had gone off well. Only one flaw appeared and 
that had been that the German paratroops arrived 
in Oslo too late as a result of cloudy weather. Asa 
result the Government had been able to get away. 
Had the arrival of the Germans taken place ac- 
cording to plan, the King and the Government 
could have been taken prisoner and the order to 





*The Nazi Party in Norway. 
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cease fire would have been issued and obeyed. It 
was regrettable that it had come out differently, 
However, some of the members of the Storting 
who had fled were now already returning, among 
others Bjirnsen and the Commander of the Guard, 
whose name he didn’t know. 

The Fiihrer read a Reuters report from Stock- 
holm which stated that Major Hvosleff, who had 
been named as Foreign Minister by the shadow 
Government, had resigned and had arrived at 
Stockholm. Hagelin said that this must be a lie, 
for he himself had seen the telegram in which 
Hvosleff had placed his services at the disposal of 
the new Government. Hagelin had been in active 
service in Finland and had organized the SA of 
the Nasjonal Samling.' 

He considered the problem of the position of the 
King as not yet settled. Unfortunately the Ger- 
man Minister had made his proposals to the King 
at the same time as Quisling, and he was convinced 
that if Quisling had gone to the King before 

sriiuer the affair would have come out better. 
However, the Quisling Government laid great im- 
portance on coming to an agreement with the King, 
and he believed that it would be possible to achieve 
this by working through the Crown Princess. It 
must be admitted that the King was closely bound 
to the English and was anti-German. If an ar- 
rangement could not be made with him it could 
probably be made with Crown Prince Olaf. In 
reply to the Fiihrer’s questioning Hagelin stated 
that conditions in Oslo itself were completely 
quiet. 

The Fiihrer then outlined the military position 
and said that on that day three and tomorrow four 
divisions would be in Norway, two and a half in 
Oslo itself. He had planned on two divisions for 
Denmark and ten for Norway and these figures 
could easily be increased without drawing on the 
army reserve. Seven divisions were still at his 
ready disposal. Narvik presented a difficult prob- 
lem since there was no communication with it. He 
did not believe that Sweden would permit the 
transit of German troops and arms over her rail- 
In addition, the Norwegians had blown up 
bridges and tunnels so that he must use other 
routes, but that also had been foreseen. With the 
exception of Stavanger and Oslo, the airfields in 
Norway were exceptionally bad, and he had had a 
great deal of difficulty in reconstructing the air- 
field at Trondheim for military purposes. 


Ways. 
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He was convinced that the English would try to 
Jand some troops here and there. They wanted a 
sort of guerrilla warfare. That the country 
would be completely destroyed thereby made no 
difference to them. The tragedy consisted of this, 
that through the destruction of railreads and 
roads the country itself would be thrown into 
greatest want, since the people would lose their 
means of transportation. The Norwegians needed 
these communication lines worse than he did since 
his troops could be transported in other ways. 
Within the next few days he would have com- 
pletely barred the Kattegat to English war ves- 
sels. 

After some discussion of the technique of land- 
ing and loading of ships, the Fiihrer said that in 
a short time there wouldn't be an Englishman to 
be seen in Norway. They had attempted an air 
attack on Narvik in which one plane had been 
shot down. In a second attack on Stavanger nine 
more were shot down. They could not continue 
that much longer, but in the course of it Norway 
would be destroyed. 

The Fiihrer then asked Hagelin whether he 
could estimate what might be the following of the 
Quisling regime. Hagelin said that this would 
amount to 15 percent of the population, including 
the most active elements. In discussing efforts at 
stabilizing the new Government, the Fiihrer said 
that the Quisling Government would have to se- 
cure the active support of certain groups who 
would have to declare their positions, such as the 
chambers of commerce, the merchants, the ship- 
ping interests, intellectual elements, professors, 
Resistance was pure folly, and what 
would be 


et cetera. 
would follow if it was continued 
terrible and fruitless. Many guiltless people 
would be thereby destroyed. It was evident that 
the English could no longer drive out the Ger- 
mans. The Germans were now occupying the 
country according to plan. Hagelin said that the 
King also would have given in had not new hopes 
been repeatedly encouraged by false reports. 

The Fiihrer considered whether he himself 
should address a letter to the King in order to put 
the problem in front of him and to show him that 
he would be forced to make a decision between two 
eventualities: Either to follow the example of 
Denmark where everything was quiet and in order 
and an atmosphere of friendship was develop- 
ing or to urge his country to a purposeless resist- 
ance and thereby commit everything to ashes and 
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ruins. He inquired about the possibility of for- 
warding such a letter, and Hagelin said that he 
could guarantee that through him the letter would 
reach the hands of the King even if he were in 
Sweden. He had personal contacts with good 
friends of the King, especially Captain Irjens and 
his wife who were not active politically and who 
could approach the King at any time. Where the 
King was at the moment he did not know. The 
last report of his location had come from Elverum. 

As the discussion came to the proposal of the 
Swedish Legation to undertake the protection of 
Norwegian interests, the Fiihrer said that he 
wished to speak to the Norwegian Minister. The 
latter was thereupon invited to the Reich Chan- 
cellery. 

During the period of waiting the Fiihrer made 
some observations about the circles around the 
King which had led the King to make a false es- 
timate of the situation. He said that the little man 
in Norway, especially since he had had no military 
training, was inclined easily to put faith in the 
English lies, since he was totally unprepared to 
form a judgment of the military situation. In 
that way rumors could upset everything and, for 
example, the report that Bergen had been ocecu- 
pied by the English fleet could rekindle into 
flame a resistance which had been once stamped 
out. The age of battle fleets was over, and Eng- 
land could no longer even maintain her fleet at 
Scapa Flow. 

The Fiihrer believed there was no longer any 
possibility of making an impression on the King. 
Even in Sweden there was a totally false idea to 
the effect that England might possibly win the 
war. It would have to be made entirely clear that 
England could never win the war. Even if Ger- 
many lost the struggle, Russia would be the victor 
in the northern lands, but never England. The 
people were being deluded, and ?n that connection 
the Jews in Sweden were taling a large part. 
Hagelin again declared that there was certainly 
still a chance to make a deal with the King or the 
Crown Prince. The King had been under the 
influence of those who surrounded him, who were 
a crowd of absolute weaklings who had lost their 
heads and were now running around like chickens 
ina chicken yard. This sort of people, said the 
Fiithrer, had no power of decision and never had 
the capacity to judge a situation correctly. Such 
weaklings had no presence of mind for deciding 
what has happened and what would be of some use 
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and what not. He made some comparisons with 
the happenings in Poland. At the suggestion of 
the Reich Foreign Minister that the King also 
might well have been sobered by the latest news, 
the Fiihrer said that new lies were always being 
made up. Hagelin portrayed the King as not 
stupid even if he were also not very acute po- 
litically. The Quisling regime would certainly 
first of all attempt to come to an agreement with 
the King in order to calm the population. In the 
meantime in Oslo business activities were pro- 
ceeding quietly. 

The Fiihrer noted, however, that we would un- 
fortunately have to destroy the radio station at 
Troms6 by bombing since it was broadcasting regu- 
larly in English. 

Following a short discussion on the subject of 
Russia and Finland, the conversation was inter- 
rupted as the Norwegian Minister had arrived. 


After Hagelin had been brought in again the 
Fiihrer asked him how large he estimated the mili- 
tary forces of Norway to be at the moment. Hage- 
lin said that they were not large. ‘There were sev- 
eral regiments, but these had been completely 
mixed up and in part they were untrained. For 
the German Army they would certainly form no 
hindrance. The Fiihrer considered it sinful to 
attempt to make a stand with such forces and 
Hagelin was of the opinion that it was essential to 
bring this to the attention of the King. 

The Reich Foreign Minister again brought up 
the question of whether an attempt might be made 
through the King of Denmark, who, Hagelin said, 
had a strong influence on his brother. The Fiihrer 
concluded the interview with the remark that it 
made no difference to him who ruled up there. He 
was sending his troops in and that was the main 
thing. Our soldiers certainly did not conceive 
of the Norwegian troops as opponents. 

Hagelin requested the Fiihrer to name a military 
liaison officer to his Government and mentioned a 
Major Richter, Breslau, Holderstrasse 9, as espe- 
cially suited for the position since he had many 
friends in Norway. ‘The Fiihrer agreed and gave 
the order that Major Richter should be summoned 
to Berlin. 

With this the conversation ended having lasted, 
with interruptions, from 11:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 

Berlin, April 13, 1940 

Hewen 
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Conversation between the Fiihrer and the Norwe- 
gian Minister Scheel on A pril 13, 1940. Also pres- 
ent, the Reich Foreign Minister, Under Secretary 
of State Habicht, and Foreign Office Official Hewel 


The Reich Foreign Minister received Minister 
Scheel in the Reich Chancellery and informed him 
that the Fiihrer wished to speak with him on ae- 
count of the uncertainty of the situation. With 
that they took themselves to the presence of the 
Fiihrer. 

The Fiihrer opened the discussion by asking 
what Government the Norwegian Minister was 
actually representing. Minister Scheel replied 
that he did not know himself. Thereupon the 
Fiihrer outlined to him the reasons for the entry 
of the German Army into Norway. The situation 
was very simple. He had gone in since he had 
learned that England intended to occupy Norway. 
Thanks to the talkativeness of Mr. Churchill and 
reliable reports which had reached him, he had 
complete knowledge of the English intention. No 
other course was open to him but to march into 
Norway, since it could not be permitted that Eng- 
land should open a new theater of war there 
against the Reich. 

The King of Denmark had come to the cleverest 
and wisest decision. Germany had moved in there 
and would pay for everything. Favorable trade 
relations would be cultivated with Denmark. 
Denmark could send many things to Germany, 
and he would insure that Denmark would be able 
to secure from Germany whatever she had pre- 
viously secured from the Allies, even if Germany 
had to draw on Russia for the purpose. After 
the end of the war Denmark would get everything 
back. The German troops were conducting them- 
selves in a praiseworthy manner. There. was no 
plundering and already friendly relations with 
the population were being formed. Thus Den- 
mark was completely unharmed by the war. If 
the English should undertake bombing attacks 
on Danish cities, every such attack would be 
answered by a powerful counterstroke. The same 
situation would have prevailed in Norway also 
if the King, under the influence of irresponsible 
advisers, had not decided on a foolish course. He, 
the Fiihrer, did not wage war with kid gloves. 
In the meantime he had gotten four divisions over 
there. In Oslo alone, this evening, there were 
three divisions. Only a childish sort of adviser 
would counsel resistance against such force. The 
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whole thing was utter folly. If the Norwegians 
destroyed their railroads they were hurting them- 
selves, for they needed these means of transporta- 
tion for the upkeep of their country much worse 
than he did, who had other means of supplying 
his troops. Personally he regretted all this very 
much, for he did not wish to wage war against 
Norway. He wanted only to protect his own 
country against England. The neutrality of 
Norway would have been best for him. On the 
following day the German troops would pass to 
the attack. Any resistance would be broken 
by most barbarous means. The _ sacrifices in 
destruction and loss of life which Norway would 
have to suffer were to him personally a cause of 
boundless regret, but as the Norwegian King had 
decided on war, he, the Fiihrer, would wage war. 
To the question of Minister Scheel, whether the 
Fiihrer did not believe that all would be over 
quickly, the Fiihrer replied that he certainly be- 
lieved so, but that it would be a slow process to 
stamp out the small resistance units which had 
formed. No one could now drive us out of Nor- 
way, least of all the English. Minister Scheel 
said he did not know whether sufficient force had 
been on hand to prevent the English from making 
an attempt at landing in Norway. ‘To this the 
Fiihrer replied that he had accurate information 
that Norway had known of the English plans for 
a landing, and that he was convinced that Nor- 
way had not undertaken to prevent it. But he 
was not one of those people who, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain expressed it, missed busses. He spoke of the 
Altmark and protested against the practice of 
the smaller neutrals dealing with the belligerents 
with dissimilar policies. It was time that re- 
sponsible people even in Norway should remove 
the picture of the German people of 1918 from 
their minds. They were still confusing the Ger- 
man people of today with those of that day, when 
Germany was being governed by a lot of mer- 
cenary dogs. ‘Today there were 83 million Ger- 
mans who would not let themselves be treated 
so and who above all would not let themselves 
be treated worse than the English. The Nor- 
wegians should have made armed resistance in 
the Altmark case. We Germans had not violated 
Norwegian neutrality. German U-boats had not 
operated in Norwegian territorial waters, and if, 
as Herr Scheel believed, Norway was actually 
powerless against English attacks, he certainly 
could not allow these English attacks to take place. 
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The tragedy for all these countries was that when- 
ever he was forced to make certain demands upon 
some country or had to make threats against 
these countries, the English always appeared upon 
the scene and told the people in control: “He can 
do nothing. He is only bluffing. He is only trying 
to frighten you!” The result of foolish trust 
in these shameless English declarations was an 
endless amount of sorrow and ruin. He believed 
even today two thirds of the Norwegians put trust 
in the English insinuations. Minister Scheel said 
that he had a different opinion. The Fiihrer con- 
tinued that he had not willed this war. What 
had he done to the English and French? He 
had not made any demands of them! Minister 
Scheel said that Norway had always adopted 
a correct attitude toward Germany. The Fiihrer 
disputed this and pointed to the attitude of the 
press in the small neutral states. In those states 
any fool could attack Germany and sling mud 
at the head of the German state. Had Herr Scheel 
ever seen that the head of the Norwegian state 
was attacked in the German press? Herr Scheel 
sought to show that the relations of Norway to 
Germany had been really very good and as for 
what appeared in the press, there was in Norway 
a considerable degree of freedom of the press. 
Here the Fiihrer interrupted him and showed ex- 
amples indicating that the freedom of the press 
was very one-sided and that if an article favorable 
to Germany turned up, this was forbidden on 
the grounds of neutrality, while the most hostile 
articles on the opposite side were permitted under 
the motto of freedom of the press. The Fiihrer 
also cited examples of this from the Belgian, 
Swiss, and Turkish press. 

To the Foreign Minister’s question of whether 
Minister Scheel was in communication with his 
Government, whether he had sent telegrams or had 
an answer, Herr Scheel answered that he had had 
no word from his Government since the entry of 
the Germans. He didn’t even know where it was. 
He supposed that it was in the neighborhood of 
the Swedish border. He had telegraphed by way 
of Stockholm but had had no reply. He returned 
once more to German-Norwegian relations and 
said that these had always been good, except for 
the Ossiewsky case, which had been very difficult. 
Also his personal relationships in Germany had 
been most pleasant. At this the Fiihrer said that 
Germany had not declared war on Norway. He 


(Continued on page 721) 
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The ILO Coal Mining Committee 


Article by MURRAY ROSS ' 





HE INITIAL SEssIon Of the Coal Mining Com- 
> perio first of the newly authorized tripar- 
tite industrial committees of the International 
Labor Organization, took place in London from 
December 5 to 12, 1945. It was attended by rep- 
resentatives of governments and prominent leaders 
of workers’ and employers’ organizations from 11 
of the 12 major coal-producing countries which 
comprise the committee, including Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, India, Netherlands, Poland, 
South Africa, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. During its six days of delibera- 
tion the committee covered various social and 
economic aspects of the coal industry. Its major 
actions consisted of the formulation of a “mine- 
workers’ charter” for possible eventual adoption as 
an international code and the submission to the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Office 
of a set of recommendations concerning the future 
recruitment of labor for the coal industry. 

The meeting was held under the chairmanship 
of Leon Troclet, Belgian Minister of Labor and 
representative of member governments on the ILO 
Governing Body. The employers’ and workers’ 
groups of the Governing Body were represented 
respectively by Sir John Forbes-Watson, director 
of the British Employers’ Confederation, and by 
Leon Jouhaux, general secretary of the French 


"Mr. Ross is Assistant Chief of the International Labor 
Organizations Branch, Division of International Labor, 
Social and Health Affairs, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State. 

* Inland Transport; Textiles; Coal Mining; Petroleum 
Production and Refining; Metal Trades; Iron and Steel 
Production; and Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works. 

3 International Labor Review, vol. LIT, nos. 2-3, Aug.- 
Sept., 1945. 

*For article on the European Coal Organization by 
Wayne G. Jackson, see BULLETIN of Dec, 2, 1945, p. 879. 


Confederation of Labor. The United States Goy- 
ernment Was represented by Witt Bowden, econo- 
mist in the Department of Labor, and George A. 
Lamb, assistant director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Interior. Robert T. Koenig, 
president of the Ayrshire Collieries Corporation, 
and H. J. Connolly, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, represented United States em- 
ployers. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, and John T, 
Jones, president of district 16 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, represented United States 
workers. 

On the basis of its experience since 1919, the 
ILO had come to the conclusion that the amount 
of attention that could be devoted to the social 
problems of specific industries by its annual con- 
ference was necessarily so restricted that addi- 
tional machinery to cope adequately with these 
problems was desirable, Asa result, the Governing 
Body took the step in January 1945 to establish 
seven major industrial committees? for the pur- 
pose of paying closer attention to particular in- 
dustries and in this way to give practical effective- 
hess to its previously evolved general principles.’ 
Because of the intrinsic importance of the coal 
industry to all industrial reconstruction, the Coal 
Mining Committee was selected as the first one 
to convene. The Governing Body of the ILO had 
placed two questions on its agenda: (1) The social 
problems of the industry during the transition 
from war to peace; and (2) future international 
cooperation concerning social policy and its eco- 
nomic foundations in the industry. In choos- 
ing these topics great care was exercised to com- 
plement the work of the European Coal Organi- 
zation and to avoid overlapping jurisdictions. 

The conference sessions were held in an atmos- 
phere dominated by the dire fuel shortage, the 
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impending nationalization of coal mines in the 
United Kingdom and France, and the acute short- 
age of properly trained workers in several of the 
countries represented. In the course of their in- 
troductory remarks, the Governing Body repre- 
sentatives at the session urged the delegates to 
establish the committee as a “working party” 
taking practical decisions leading to action, rather 
than merely passing general resolutions. In this 
connection it was pointed out that, in addition to 
referring its resolutions to the ILO for further 
exploration or for embodiment in an international 
convention, the committee could bring agreed 
decisions directly to the attention of governments 
concerned for approval and implementation. 

The employers’ delegates to the committee, sev- 
eral of whom were in an anomalous position because 
of the impending nationalization of the coal in- 
dustry in their countries, expressed the attitude 
that the most valuable results from the conference 
would probably be an exchange of views and the 
establishment of a reliable fact-finding agency. 
The workers’ delegates urged concentration’ and 
effective practical action on the problems of work- 
ing hours, safety measures, and similar social and 
economic issues. Speakers of all groups and coun- 
tries present stressed manpower deficiencies as the 
industry’s basic problem. To expedite action, two 
subcommittees were established, the first to deal 
with the question of manpower and the second to 
explore social conditions with special reference to 
hours of work. The long-term program for the 
coal industry was left for consideration by the 
steering subcommittee of the group. 

After due consideration of the pressing prob- 
lems facing the coal industry, the subcommittee 
oh manpower proposed a resolution recognizing 
that prisoners were employed in several European 
countries in order to alleviate fuel scarcity caused 
by the war and asking the ILO to advise member 
governments to stagger prisoners’ return so that 
employers would have ample warning to make the 
necessary replacements and avoid dislocation. 
The resolution also recommended that where gov- 
ernments derived financial profit from the differ- 
ence between wages paid to them by employers for 
prisoners and the cost of maintaining the pris- 
oners, all such profits should be used for the general 
benefit of the mining community. Although the 
American, Australian, and Canadian workers’ 
delegates expressed their opposition to the em- 
ployment of prisoners in mines as morally unsound, 
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they appreciated the position of formerly occupied 
countries. The resolution was adopted without 
record vote. 

On the subject of manpower recruitment, the 
subcommittee recommended that the ILO be 
asked to undertake an appropriate inquiry, in- 
cluding the preparation and circulation of a ques- 
tionnaire on which member governments could 
give their views as well as the views of national 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. The re- 
sults would then be submitted to the committee’s 
next session. The subcommittee also proposed a 
resolution recommending that miners be granted 
“more favorable conditions of life than those 
enjoyed in other industries” and that govern- 
ments undertake a publicity campaign to present 
mining “in its true light” and to remove present 
“unfavorable public prejudice.” Another unan- 
imously adopted resolution requested the ILO to 
start an inquiry which would provide the com- 
mittee with information necessary for the study 
of social problems and certain economic and tech- 
nical aspects of the coal industry. As part of 
the inquiry, a questionnaire to the member gov- 
ernments is to include special reference to the 
mechanization of mining. It was felt that these 
preliminary steps should precede any recommen- 
dation by the committee on the subject of the 
utilization of available resources in the coal in- 
dustry. 

The subcommittee on mineworkers’ charter, in 
spite of wide differences of opinion, was able to 
reach substantial agreement on all major points. 
It offered the following statement of eight prin- 
ciples designed to maintain stable employment, 
miners’ social welfare, and adequate recruitment : 
stabilization of coal production and use, and the 
development of alternative uses of coal; wages 
attractive in comparison with the general wage 
level, and paid holidays; a lower maximum work- 
week than in other industries; adequate safety 
provisions and compensation schemes; social bet- 
terment; adequate pensions; training schemes 
for young recruits; cooperation among all inter- 
ests involved, including collective bargaining. 
The subcommittee also passed, with some absten- 
tions, a recommendation to the effect that inter- 
national agreement between coal-producing coun- 
tries to remove unfair competition would facili- 
tate implementation of the above principles. 


(Continued on page 727) 




















The United Nations 











Meeting of the Security Council’ 


DISCUSSION OF SOVIET-IRANIAN MATTER 


Letter From the Iranian Ambassador to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council * 


New York, 15th April, 1946. 
Sir, 

On April 9, 1946, I had the honour to state, in 
accordance with the instructions of my Govern- 
ment, its position regarding the request of the 
Soviet Representative on the Security Council 
that the Council remove from its agenda the 
matters relating to the continued presence of 
Soviet troops in Iran and the interferences in the 
internal affairs of Iran. In my letter, I informed 
the Council of the desire of my Government that 
these matters remain on its agenda as provided by 
the resolution adopted on 4 April 1946. 

Yesterday, April 14, my Government instructed 
me to make to the Security Council the following 
statement: 


“As a result of the signature of the agreement 
between the Iranian Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, it has been agreed that 
the Red Army evacuate all Persian Territory by 
the 6th May 1946. The Iranian Government has 
no doubt that this agreement will be carried out, 





*In session since Mar. 25, 1946 at Hunter College in New 
York, N. Y. 

* Read by the President, Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, before the 
32d meeting on Apr. 15. 

* Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. These remarks were made 
before the 32d meeting on Apr. 15, immediately following 
the Soviet member’s remarks to the effect that since the 
Iranian Government understands that no useful purpose 
can be served by having the Iranian matter on the agenda, 
the Council should decide to remove the matter from the 
agenda. 
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but at the same time has not the right to fix the 
course the Security Council should take.” 


This morning I received a further telegram from 
my Government reading as follows: 


“Tn view of the fact that the Soviet Ambassador 
has again today 14 April categorically reiterated 
that the unconditional evacuation of Iranian ter- 
ritory by the Red Army will be completed by the 
6 May 1946 it is necessary that you immediately 
inform the Security Council that the Iranian Goy- 
ernment has complete confidence in the word and 
pledge of the Soviet Government and for this 
reason withdraws its complaint from the Security 
Council.” 

I have the honour [ete. | 

Hussern AA, 
Iranian Ambassador. 
His Excellency 
Dr. Quo Tar-Cut, 
President of the Security Council, 
New York. 


Remarks by the U. S. Representative * 


The United States is naturally pleased to learn 
that the Soviet Union and Iran consider that the 
issues between them are in the course of being 
solved in a manner satisfactory to both parties. 

The difficulties between the Soviet Government 
and the Iranian Government have twice been 
brought to the Council’s attention. 

On the first occasion the Iranian Government 
complained of activities of the Soviet troops on 
Iranian territory, which it contended were not 
authorized or permitted by the Tripartite Treaty 
of 29 January 1942, and interfered with the 
sovereignty of Iran. 
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On the second occasion the Iranian Government 
complained of the continued presence of Soviet 
troops in Iran, without its approval, beyond the 
date stipulated for their withdrawal in that treaty. 

In the view of the United States Delegation the 
complaints of the Iranian Government were prop- 
erly brought to the Council’s attention under 
Article 34 of the Charter. 

It is the clear duty of the Council to receive the 
complaint of any sovereign State that foreign 
troops are being used on its territory in a manner 
not authorized or permitted by treaty. It is the 
clear duty of the Council to receive the complaint 
of any sovereign State that foreign troops are con- 
tinuing to remain on its territory, without its 
consent, beyond the date authorized by treaty. 

Such complaints present grave issues under 
Article 2 of section 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations concerning “the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or the political 
independence of any State or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Charter”. 
When such complaints are presented to the Coun- 
cil, clearly it is not permissible for the Council 
to take the position that the continuation of the 
conditions complained about would not endanger 
international peace and security. 

The Council had before it on 4 April, when it 
adopted the resolution on the Iranian matter, the 
assurances given to it by the Soviet Government 
that the withdrawal of Soviet troops had com- 
menced and would be completed by 6 May, and that 
this withdrawal was not conditional upon any 
other matters being discussed by the two Gov- 
ernments. These assurances, and the willingness 
of the Iranian Government to accept them, were 
the basis upon which the Council acted. 

I emphasize these facts that these assurances 
were given to the Council itself and that the ac- 
tion of the Council on + April was to leave the 
matter on the agenda until 6 May in the hope and 
belief that the withdrawal of Soviet troops by that 
date would have disposed of all phases of the mat- 
ter before the Council. 

Thus, the assurances given to the Council and the 
action taken by the Council are interdependent. 

We are now asked to consider this matter again, 
and prior to 6 May. It is not represented to us 
that the situation, in connection with the with- 
drawal of troops, has in any manner changed since 
+ April. Neither the Soviet Government nor the 
franian Government suggests that the assurances 
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will not be carried out, nor that they will be car- 
ried out sooner than was anticipated on 4 April. 

To reconsider the case at this time would raise 
many difficult and grave questions, which my Gov- 
ernment hopes and believes will be solved by the 
withdrawal of troops, in accordance with the So- 
viet assurances. We do not see that any advan- 
tage would be gained by going into such questions, 
at this interim phase, of the matter. 

For these reasons, my Government does not be- 
lieve that there are valid grounds for changing the 
procedure, adopted by the Council on 4 April, for 
the disposal of the Iranian case, and will therefore 
not support the motion to delete the Iranian mat- 
ter from the agenda at this time. 

We sincerely hope that on 6 May, upon being 
informed that the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Iran has been completed, the Council will 
be able to drop the matter from the agenda. 


Here follow remarks by other representatives. 
Mr. Stettinius later in the meeting made the 
following remarks 


Before we adjourn and before further discus- 
sion, in which I hope to take part, I must make it 
clear to the Delegate for the Soviet Union and to 
the Council that I have made no proposal in our 
discussion this afternoon. I have merely at- 
tempted to explain to the Council the reasons why 
it was impossible for the United States Govern- 
ment to support a request that was put before the 
Council, by the Delegate for the Soviet Union. 


Letter from the Secretary-General to the President 
of the Security Council Concerning the Question of 
the Retention of the Iranian Case on the Agenda 
of the Security Couneil* 


April 16, 1946. 

I feel it desirable to present to you my views 
with respect to the legal aspects of the question 
of the retention of the Iranian case on the agenda 
of the Security Council. The decision taken by 
the Council in this matter may institute an im- 
portant precedent for the future, and it seems to 
me advisable to consider it most carefully in order 
to avoid a precedent which may cause later 
difficulties. 

I submit the views herein expressed to you for 
such use as you may care to make of them. 





‘Read by the President, Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, at the 33d 
meeting on Apr. 16. 
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On March 18, 1946, the Iranian representative 
brought to the attention of the Security Council, 
pursuant to Article 35, paragraph 1, of the Char- 
ter, “a dispute between Iran and the U.S.S.R., the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 
On April 8 the Council “resolved that the Council 
defer further proceedings on the Iranian appeal 
until May 6.” On April 15 the Iranian represent- 
ative informed the Security Council that the Iran- 
ian Government “withdraws its complaints from 
the Security Council. Previously the Soviet rep- 
resentative had requested “that the Iranian ques- 
tion should be removed from the agenda of the 
Security Council.” 

The issue considered yesterday in the Security 
Council is whether the question can properly be 
retained on the agenda in view of the fact that 
both parties now have requested that it be re- 
moved. 

The powers of the Security Council are set forth 
in Chapter VI of the Charter in the following 
manner : 


Under Article 33 the Council may call upon the 
parties to a dispute to settle it by negotiation, 
enquiry, etc. Under Article 34 it may investigate 
any dispute or situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute. Under 
Article 36 it may recommend appropriate proce- 
dures for the settlement of a dispute under Arti- 
cle 33, or of a situation of like nature. Under 
Article 37 the Council may decide to take action 
under Article 36 if it deems that the continuance 
of a dispute is in fact likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and _ security. 
Finally, under Article 38 it may, if all the parties 
to any dispute so request, make recommendations 
to the parties with a view to pacific settlements. 

It is to be noted that the Security Council can 
be seized of a dispute or situation in one of three 
ways: 


1. Under Article 35 by a state. 

2. Under Article 34 by the Security Council 
itself. 

3. Under Article 99 by the Secretary-General. 


© 


In the present case, Article 99 is obviously not 
applicable. The Security Council has taken no 
action under Article 34, i.e. it has not ordered an 
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"Made before the 33d meeting on Apr. 16. 
from verbatim minutes. 
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investigation, which is the only action possible 
under that article. It is therefore not applicable 
at this time and cannot become applicable until 
an investigation is ordered. 

The Council was originally seized of the dispute 
under Article 35, paragraph 1. Now that Iran 
has withdrawn its complaints, the Council can 
take no action under Article 33, 36, 37 or 38, since 
the necessary conditions for applying these articles 
(namely, a dispute between two or more parties) 
do not exist. The only Article under which it can 
act at all is Article 384. But that Article, as has 
already been said, can only be invoked by a vote 
to investigate, which has not been taken or even 
suggested in this case. 

It is therefore arguable that following with- 
drawal by the Iranian representative, the question 
is automatically removed from the agenda, unless: 


a. The Security Council votes an investigation 
under Article 34, or 

6. A member brings it up as a situation or dis- 
pute under Article 35, or 

c. The Council proceeds under Article 36, par. 
1, which would appear to require a preliminary 
finding that a dispute exists under Article 33, or 
that there is “a situation of like nature.” 


An argument which may be made against the 
view of automatic removal from the agenda is that 
once a matter is brought to the attention of the 
Council, it is no longer a matter solely between 
the original parties, but one in which the Council 
collectively has an interest, as representing the 
whole of the United Nations. This may well be 
true; but, it would appear that the only way in 
which, under the Charter, the Council can exercise 
that interest, is under Article 34, or under Article 
36, paragraph 1. Since the Council has not chosen 
to invoke Article 34 in the only way in which it 
can be invoked, i.e. through voting an investiga- 
tion, and has not chosen to invoke Article 36, para- 
graph 1, by deciding that a dispute exists under 
Article 33 or that there is a situation of like na- 
ture, it may well be that there is no way in which 
it can remain seized of the matter. 

Tryeve Lin. 


Remarks by the U. S. Representative} 


Mr. President, the Soviet Delegate yesterday 
questioned the motives of the United States in this 
case. I am genuinely sorry he has done this, 
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because I feel deeply that the membership on 
this great Council carries a tremendous responsi- 
bility. In my view, we should all avoid indulging 
in accusations against the motives of any of the 
United Nations. 

My Government, throughout the conduct of this 
so-called Iranian case, has had only one motive 
in mind at any time, and that was fulfilling the 
objective of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Both Secretary of State Byrnes and I have scru- 
pulously refrained from questioning the motives 
of any member, and I shall therefore not pursue 
this aspect of the matter further but shall turn 
to the merits of the actual question before us. 

The question before us is the request of the So- 
viet Representative that the case should be stricken 
immediately from the agenda of the Council. I 
would like to point out in this connection that the 
Soviet Representative continues to maintain the 
contention set forth in his letter of April 6th ? that 
the entire Council action, including the resolu- 
tion of April 4th,? was illegal and not in conform- 
ity with the Charter. I think the Council, in con- 
sidering the Soviet proposal, should not allow the 
subsequent Iranian request received on April 15 
for the withdrawal of the complaint to divert its 
attention from this unjustifiable charge. 

It has been stated that the mere withdrawal of a 
complaint by a member of the United Nations in 
itself prevents the Council from retaining the 
question on its agenda. I cannot agree with this 
interpretation that it is not within the power of the 
Council to continue this matter on the agenda 
despite the withdrawal of its complaint by the 
Iranian Government. 

In view of this power of the Council, the only 
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question is whether or not the present circum- 
stances justify a reversal of the resolution of April 
4th. In the opinion of the United States Gov- 
ernment—and apparently of other members who 
spoke to this point yesterday—it would be unwise 
for the Council to drop the Iranian matter from 
its agenda, in spite of the fact that the parties 
concerned have requested to do so. 

I believe it has been made clear to the members 
of the Council that the principal factor in this 
‘ase, and the one which, from the Iranian Gov- 
ernment’s own standpoint, led it to bring this case 
first to this table, has been the actual presence of 
Soviet forces in Iran after the expiration of the 
Tripartite Treaty and against the protest of the 
Iranian Government. The Council cannot ignore 
the fact that the sudden reversal by the Iranian 
Government of the position which it has stead- 
fastly maintained until yesterday occurred while 
Soviet troops were still physically in Iran. 

I would like to add one more point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The retention of this matter on the agenda 
as provided by the resolution of April 4th does not, 
as some members of the Council have implied, con- 
stitute any infringement of the sovereign rights or 
independence of Iran, nor interfere in the agree- 
ments already reached between the parties. On the 
contrary, it affords to them the opportunity of 
demonstrating to the Council and to the world 
that the confidence reposed by the Council in the 
assurances received in this matter is fully justified. 
Procedures set forth in the resolution of April 4th 
will make it possible on May 6th or before, if the 
withdrawal is completed before that date, for the 
Council to dispose of this case in conformity with 
its responsibilities under the Charter. 


DISCUSSION OF PRESENT REGIME IN SPAIN 


Remarks by the U. S. Representative * 


Mr. President, the hour is late. I shall therefore 
be brief. I am sure that many of us would wish 
in opportunity to study the statements that have 
been made by the Polish Delegate. Therefore, 
without specific reference to the Resolution that 
the Polish Delegate has presented to the Council, 
or without specific reference to the views of other 


Delegates who have spoken this afternoon, I 
would like at this time to state briefly the basic 
position of the United States of America in 
regard to the question before the Council. 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 21, 1946, p. 658. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 621. 

* Made before the 34th meeting on Apr. 17. 

“The text of the resolution proposed by Oscar Lange, 
Polish Ambassador to the United States and Representa- 
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The attitude of my Government in regard to 
the governing regime in Spain has been clearly 
stated on frequent occasions. More than a year 
ago, the late President Roosevelt, in a letter that 
has already been referred to several times this 
afternoon, wrote our newly appointed Ambassa- 
dor Armour in Spain, and stated that although 
we had the most friendly feelings for the Spanish 
people, we could take no measures, in economic 
or other fields, to demonstrate that friendship 
so long as the Franco regime remained in power. 
He wished to make it abundantly clear that his 
action in sending an Ambassador to Spain was not 
to be misconstrued as indicating approval of the 
Franco regime. In that letter, part of which 
the Polish Representative quoted this afternoon 
in his remarks, Mr. Roosevelt said: “Having been 
helped to power by Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many, having patterned itself along totalitarian 
lines, the present regime in Spain is naturally the 
subject of distrust by a great many American 
citizens who find it difficult to see the justifica- 
tion for this country to continue to maintain re- 
Jations with such a regime. Most certainly, we 
do not forget Spain’s official position and assist- 
ance to our Axis enemies at a time when the for- 
tunes of war were less favorable to us, nor can we 
disregard the activities, aims, organizations, and 
public utterances of the Falange, both past and 
present. These memories cannot be wiped out by 
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actions more favorable to us, now that we are 
about to achieve our goal of complete victory over 
those enemies of all humanity. The present Span- 
ish regime identified itself in the past by its public 
expressions and by its acts.” That is the end of 
the reference to Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to which I 
referred.® 

It is well known that we have gladly sup- 
ported the resolutions at San Francisco and 
at Potsdam,® and the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly in London? last January, all 
of which have been referred to this afternoon. 
So long as the present regime remains in power 
in Spain, that country will not be permitted to 
become a member of the United Nations. 

My Government has two broad objectives with 
regard to the situation in Spain. The first is that 
the Franco regime and its trappings and affiliated 
organizations, such as the Falange, be removed 
from power by the Spanish people at the earliest 
possible moment in order that Spain may resume 
its rightful place in the family of nations. Our 
second objective is—and I am sure that this is also 
the earnest desire of every one of us here at this 
table—that this change in regime in Spain be ac- 
complished by peaceful means and that the Span- 
ish people be spared the horrors of a resumption 
of civil conflict which would almost certainly have 
serious international repercussions. We have been 


(Continued on page 715) 





tive of Poland on the Security Council is as follows: 

“The Security Council declares that the existence and ac- 
tivities of the Franco regime in Spain have led to inter- 
national friction and endangered international peace and 
security. 

“In accordance with the authority vested in it, under 
articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, the Security Council 
calls upon all Members of the United Nations who main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the Franco Government to 
sever such relations immediately. 

“The Security Council expresses its deep sympathy to 
the Spanish people. It hopes and expects that the people 
of Spain will regain the freedom of which they have been 
deprived with the aid and contrivance of Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. The Security Council is convinced 
that the day will come soon when it will be able to wel- 
come the Spanish nation into the community of the United 
Nations.” 

° BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 466. 

° BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 159. 

*The text of the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly follows: 


1. The General Assembly recalls that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference adopted a resolution according to which 
paragraph 2 of article 4 of chapter II of the United Na- 
tions Charter “cannot apply to States whose regimes have 
been installed with the help of armed forces of countries 
which have fought against the United Nations so long as 
these regimes are in power.” 

2. The General Assembly recalls that at the Potsdam 
Conference the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union stated 
that they would not support a request for admission to the 
United Nations of the present Spanish Government “which, 
having been founded with the support of the Axis powers, 
in view of its origins, its nature, its record and its close as 
sociation with the aggressor States, does not possess the 
necessary qualifications to justify its admission.” 

3. The General Assembly, in endorsing these two state 
ments, recommends that the Members of the United Na- 
tions should act in accordance with the letter and the 
spirit of these statements in the conduct of their future 
relations with Spain. 

Twenty-sirth plenary meeting, 9 February 1946. 
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Calendar of Meetings 


Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Meeting of Deputies London January 18 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers Paris April 25 
Far Eastern Commission Washington February 26 
Allied-Swiss Negotiations for German External Assets Washington March 18 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry Lausanne April 1 
Third Conference of American States Members of the International Labor México, D.F. April 1-16 
Office 
Fifth Pan American Railway Congress Montevideo April 5 
International Labor Organization: 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel Cleveland April 23 
Metal Trades Committee Cleveland Mav 2 
PICAO: 
European and Mediterranean Air Route Service Conference Paris April 24 
Annual Meeting of the Assembly Montreal May 21 
Near Eastern Route Service Conference Cairo June 25 
International Office of Public Health Paris April 24 
International Cotton Advisory Committee Washington May 7 
The United Nations: 
Security Council New York March 25 
Military Staff Committee New York March 25 
Negotiating Committee on League of Nations Assets Geneva April 6 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons London April 8 
International Court of Justice The Hague April 18 
Commissions of the Economie and Social Council New York April 29 
Eeonomice and Social Council New York May 25 
International Health Conference New York June 19 
General Assembly: Second Part of First Session New York September 3 





The dates in the calendar are as of Apr. 21. 


Activities and Developments 


Council of Foreign Ministers.' Secretary of 
State Byrnes will be accompanied to Paris by 
Senators Tom Connally and Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg as advisers. Also accompanying the Secre- 
tary will be Benjamin V. Cohen, Counselor of 
the Department; H. Freeman Matthews, Direc- 


tor of the Office of European Affairs; Charles E. 
Bohlen, Assistant to the Secretary; James E. 
Doyle, Assistant to the Counselor; Miss Cassie 
Connor, Secretary to Mr. Byrnes; and Donald 
Eddy of the Division of International Conferences. 


*Released to the press Apr. 17. 
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The Far Eastern Commission at its regular 
weekly meeting on April 18 approved reports by 
its subcommittees on organizational matters. 

The Commission had as its guests Lord Wright, 
Chairman of the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission, who will leave shortly for Japan, at the 
invitation of the Australian Government, to ob- 
serve trials of major war criminals, and General 
Peschkoff, of France, who will shortly proceed to 
Japan to represent France as Chief of Mission. 

The Commission heard the following statement 
by Sir Carl Berendsen, which was warmly sup- 
ported by the representatives of India and the 
Philippines. There was general sympathy in the 
Commission for the case advanced by the New Zea- 
land representative. However, no decision was 
taken and the matter was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Economic and Financial Affairs for consid- 
eration. 

“T have observed, and members of the Commis- 
sion will have observed, press reports of a state- 
ment by the United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that over 500,000 tons of foodstuffs are to be 
sent to Japan in the first six months of 1946. I feel 
it necessary to make some comments on this mat- 
ter to the Commission, and in doing so, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that I am making no criti- 
cism and no protest, indeed I am not possessed, nor 
is the Commission possessed, of all the facts nec- 
essary to form a considered judgment on what is 
admittedly a most difficult question. 

“But those members of the Commission who re- 
cently visited Japan will be aware of the food sit- 
uation there, as it existed then and, I understand, 
as it has continued to date. No one could suggest 
that the Japanese were then short of food—indeed 
they were fat—and we learned on the best author- 
ity—from the Occupation Authorities them- 
selves—that at that time the Japanese were eating 
not only more food than during the war, but actu- 
ally more food than before the war, this as a re- 
sult of the operation of a vast and extensive black 
market in food which was then, and I believe has 
continued to be, largely uncontrolled. It may well 
be that the Japanese authorities were acting on the 
assumption that if they did, as it was anticipated 
they would, succeed in eating themselves out of all 
reserves of food, then in the last resort, the United 
States would see them through. 

“Now I fully realise the complexities of the situ- 


* Released to the press Apr. 19. 
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ation. I fully appreciate, indeed I share the legiti- 
mate pride that the Occupation Authorities take 
in the admirable commencement they have made 
in their task, and I fully appreciate also, and 
indeed share, their natural apprehension lest the 
progress they have made may be impeded by dis- 
contents, and perhaps disturbances due to short- 
ages of food. But I also know, and every member 
of the Commission will know, that there is at this 
time a world-wide and most tragic inadequacy 
of food supplies. I also know, and members of 
the Commission will know, that this has, in very 
substantial measure, been brought about by the 
criminal attack on civilization made by the Axis 
Powers, including Japan, an attack which has just 
been beaten back with such anguish and misery to 
many millions of innocent sufferers. The Japa- 
nese are themselves, in substantial part, the cause 
of the famine that menaces the world. I most 
sincerely trust that this fact will be borne in mind 
by those who at present carry the very heavy and 
onerous responsibility of allocating the meagre 
supplies of food that are available to relieve human 
suffering. 

“T may well be told that this matter is not the 
concern of the Commission. If that be the case 
I do not at this stage intend to argue the matter, 
though I am myself convinced that if anything 
is a matter of policy in the administration of Japan 
it is surely the fundamental question of the sup- 
ply of foodstuffs to that country. 

“But if it is a matter that concerns the Commis- 
sion, and if—and I repeat if—it be the case that 
any preference at all is to be shown in this connec- 
tion to Japan or any other Axis Power, whose re- 
sponsibility for the present situation is so heavy, 
and if—and I repeat if—the aggressor is to be 
given any preference over the innocent victim, then 
I wish to say at once that I will take no part in such 
a policy, and that I think the Commission as a 
whole should take no part also. 

“T do not intend to say more at present, but if 
I said less I should be betraying my manhood and 
betraying my every conception of all that is decent 
and proper and just in the relationship of man to 
man.” 


The United States Delegation to the First Meet- 
ing of the International Labor Organization 
Industrial Committee on Iron and Steel, which 
was approved by the President, was announced 
by the Secretary of State on April 19:1 
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REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE U. S. 
Members: 
Harry Douty, Director of Labor Economies, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 
Arthur Wubnig, Economist, Office of World Trade Pol- 
icy, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Adviser: 
Murray Ross, Assistant Chief, International Labor Or- 
ganizations Branch, Department of State 


REPRESENTING THE Empioyers oF THE U. S. 
John A. Stephens, Vice President, United States Steel 
Corporation 
Cc. H. Murray, Assistant to the President, American 
Rolling Mill Company 


Workers or tHE U. S. 
Clinton Golden, Assistant to the President, United 
Steel Workers 

David MeDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, United Steel 
Workers 


REPRESENTING THE 


The President has also approved the designation 
of Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School, as temporary 
United States Government Representative on the 
Governing Body of ILO. The Governing Body 
has determined that the United States Govern- 
ment Representative on the Governing Body shall 
act as chairman of the meeting of the Committee 
on Iron and Steel. 

On the basis of its experience since 1919, the 
ILO has come to the conclusion that the amount of 
attention that could be devoted to the social prob- 
lems of specific industries by its annual confer- 
ence was necessarily so restricted that additional 
machinery to cope adequately with these problems 
was desirable. As a result, in January 1945, the 
Governing Body took the step of establishing 
seven major industrial committees (Inland Trans- 
port; Coal Mining; Petroleum Production and 
Refining; Metal Trades; Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion; and Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works) for the purpose of paying closer atten- 
tion to particular industries and in this way giving 
practical effectiveness to its previously evolved 
general principles. 

In line with this newly inaugurated policy, the 
ILO held at London in December 1945 two meet- 
ings of the Coal Mining and Inland Transport 
Committees. Two additional meetings are 
planned, the forthcoming meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Iron and Steel on April 23, and a meeting 
of the Metal Trades Committee on May 2. Both 
meetings will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The United States Delegation to the European 
and Mediterranean Air Route Service Confer- 
ence, which was approved by the President, was 
announced by the Secretary of State on April 19." 

This conference is the second in a series of re- 
gional conferences called by the Provisional In- 


ternational Civil Aviation Organization to 
determine international requirements for the 


safety of aerial flights and related matters, in- 
cluding aviation communications, air-traffic con- 
trol, search and rescue, airdromes and ground 
aids, and meteorology. The first conference was 
held at Dublin, Ireland, in March and covered 
the North Atlantic route. Later conferences will 
be held in Egypt, India, and the Pacific area. 

In addition to discussing questions of air-route 
safety in the European and Mediterranean areas, 
the Paris conference will consider peacetime re- 
quirements for the utilization of route service 
equipment constructed by the Allied air forces 
during hostilities. 

The French Government, at the request of 
PICAO, has invited some 30 governments to send 
delegations. 

The membership of the official Delegation is as 
follows: Delegate, Paul A. Smith, Assistant to 
Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S.C.GS., 
and U.S. Air Navigation Representative to 
PICAO; Alternate, Charles I. Stanton, Deputy 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration ; 
Chief Technical Adviser, Glen A. Gilbert, Con- 
sultant to the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; Deputy Chief Technical Adviser, 
Robert D. Hoyt, Coordinator of International 
Regulations, Civil Aeronautics Board. Advisers: 
James F. Angier, Airways Engineer, Office of 
Federal Airways, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; B. J. Bergeson, Director of Flight Opera- 
tions, American Overseas Airways; C. P. Burton, 
Assistant Chief, Air Traffic Control Division, Of- 
fice of Federal Airways, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration; L. Ross Hayes, Assistant Chief, Com- 
munications Division, Office of Federal Airways, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; Arthur L. 
Lebel, Chief, Aviation Communications Section, 
Aviation Division, Department of State; W. M. 
Masland, Assistant Chief Pilot, Pan American 
Airways; Delbert M. Little, Assistant Chief of 
Bureau, U. S. Weather Bureau; P. D. McKeel, 
Radio Engineer, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 





‘Released to the press Apr. 19. 
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tion; Reeder Nichols, Assistant to the President, 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc.; Ray Nicholson, Chief, 
Air Carrier Branch, Second Region, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration; D. W. Nyrop, Official 
PICAO Representative for Air Transport Associa- 
tion; Capt. Frank O’Beirne, Chief, Civil Air Agen- 
cies Section, Office of Deputy Chief Naval Opera- 
tions (Air), Navy Department; Elmo O. Roberts, 
Special Assistant to Superintendent of Operations, 
Trans World Airline; Com. W. B. Scheibel, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the Head, Air-Sea Rescue 
Agency, U. S. Coast Guard; Col. Lawrence M. 
Thomas, Air Transport Command, Army Air 
Forces; E. L. White, Head Radio Engineer, Chief 
of Aviation Division, Federal Communications 
Commission. Secretary, Richard 8S. Wheeler, 
Divisional Assistant, Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State. 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
will meet in Washington on May 7, according to a 
joint announcement made on April 18 by the 
United States Departments of Agriculture and 
State on behalf of the Committee. 

The Committee, which held its last meeting in 
April 1945 in Washington, will, according to its 
custom, examine the world cotton situation and 
hear reports from the countries represented. In 
addition, it will consider the report of the Inter- 
national Cotton Study Group which was completed 
last February. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was established following the International Cot- 
ton Meeting which representatives of 10 countries 
concerned with the production and marketing of 





UNESCO? On April 15 Assistant Secretary 
of State Benton announced the appointment by 
Dr. Julian Huxley, Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), of Llewellyn B. White as 
senior counselor in mass communications. Mr. 
White will direct the planning for the coopera- 
tive development of activities in radio, films, and 
publications, in connection with the UNESCO 
program. 





*For details of this report, see Department of Agricul- 
ture press release 416-46 of Feb. 26, 1946. 

* Released to the press Apr. 15. 

* Released to the press Apr. 19. 
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cotton attended in Washington in 1939. Its pur- 
pose is to observe and keep in close touch with de- 
velopments in the world cotton situation, and to 
suggest to the governments represented on it any 
measure it considers suitable and practicable for 
the achievement ultimately of international col- 
laboration in the solution of the world’s cotton 
problems. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee, 
as originally constituted, was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the governments of countries produc- 
ing and exporting cotton. At its April 1945 meet- 
ing, however, it was agreed that all other govern- 
ments of the United Nations having a substantial 
interest in the production, exportation, or impor- 
tation of cotton be invited to participate. 

The governments originally represented on the 
Committee were those of Brazil, Egypt, India, 
Mexico, Peru, the Soviet Union, the Sudan, France 
and the United Kingdom on behalf of their export- 
ing colonies, and the United States. Turkey sub- 
sequently appointed a representative. Argentina, 
Australia, Bolivia, Chile, China, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Haiti, the Netherlands, Paraguay, and Venezuela 
have since accepted invitations to participate, as 
have the Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom as importing countries. 


Bermuda Telecommunications Agreement.’ 
The agreement signed at the Bermuda Telecom- 
munications Conference in November 1945 became 
effective for all the governments concerned, with 
its acceptance this week by the United Kingdom 
and Australia. The agreement is now in force 
between the United States, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, India, and Southern Rhodesia. New 
Zealand accepted with a reservation of article III, 
section 12, which reads as follows: “Private chan- 
nels for point to point press traflic shall be pro- 
vided where the available channels are sufficient. 
Charges may be based on time, words, or cost, 
whichever may be agreed upon by the parties 
concerned.” 

Two reservations were made by the United 
Kingdom as follows: 

(1) The agreement cannot be applied to Anglo- 
French Condominium in the New Hebrides to 
which the Empire Rate Scheme does not apply. 

(2) In order to avoid any discrimination con- 
trary to the terms of the Mandate, the provisions 
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of section 8 of the agreement cannot be accepted 
in respect of Palestine so far as they relate to 
transit charges. 


Aviation Agreements.' The following action, 
not previously announced, has been taken on the 
Interim Agreement on International Civil Avia- 
tion, the International Air Services Transit Agree- 
ment, the International Air Transport Agreement, 
and the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion concluded at the International Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago on December 7, 1944: 


Peru 

The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Peru de- 
posited with the Department of State on April 8 
the Peruvian instrument of ratification of the 
convention. 

United Kingdom 

The British Ambassador informed the Secretary 
of State on March 30 that the reservation respect- 
ing Denmark? on the interim agreement has been 
withdrawn. 

Venezuela 

The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Venezuela 
informed the Secretary of State by a note received 
in the Department of State on March 28 of the 
acceptance of the interim, transit, and transport 
agreements by the Government of Venezuela as an 
obligation binding upon it. 

Philippines 

The Resident Commissioner of the Philippines 
to the United States informed the Secretary of 
State by a note received in the Department of State 
on March 22 of the acceptance of the interim and 
transit agreements by the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines with the following reservation on the 
transit agreement : 

“The above acceptance is based on the under- 
standing . . . that the provisions of Article IT, 
Section 2 of the International Air Services Transit 
Agreement shall become operative as to the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines at such time as the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation shall 
be ratified in accordance with the Constitution and 
laws of the Philippines.” 


Greece 

The Ambassador of Greece informed the Secre- 
tary of State by a note received in the Department 
of State on February 28 of the acceptance of the 
transport agreement by the Government of Greece 
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as an obligation binding upon it with the following 
reservation : 

“In accepting this Agreement in accordance with 
Article VIII, paragraph two thereof, I am directed 
to make a reservation with respect to the rights 
and obligations contained in Article I, Section 1, 
paragraph (5) of the Agreement, which, under 
Article IV, Section 1, Greece does not wish, for the 
time being to grant or receive.” 

Countries which have to date deposited instru- 
ments of ratification of the convention are : Canada, 
China, Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru, Poland, and Turkey. The following number 
of governments have accepted the agreements : the 
interim agreement, 44; the transit agreement, 27; 
and the transport agreement, 15. 





SECURITY COUNCIL—Continued from page 710. 
conducting diplomatic conversations for months 
past in an endeavor to aid in the accomplishment 
of these two objectives to which I have referred. 
On 4 March of this year we joined with the British 
and French Governments in making a statement 
of our views on the situation in Spain. We are 
glad now to have a discussion of the Spanish sit- 
uation here at the Council table, feeling confident 
that the other members of the Council share our 
two objectives. 

My Government believes that the Security 
Council should carefully examine the Spanish 
question and that every opportunity should be 
granted to the members of this body to bring 
to attention the facts bearing on the problem 
and the interpretation of these facts made by 
the respective Governments. We will give sym- 
pathetic consideration to actions in conformity 
with the Charter or to independent national action 
which will afford a reasonable prospect of achiev- 
ing these two objectives, namely, the elimination 
of the Franco regime and the restoration of a dem- 
ocratic regime without a resumption of a civil war. 


* Released to the press Apr. 15. 

*“In signifying their acceptance of the said agreement, 
the Government of the United Kingdom desire to make it 
clear that they neither regard the Governments of Den- 
mark and Siam as being parties thereto nor consider the 
United Kingdom as being in treaty relations with either 
of those countries in respect of the Agreement.” (May 
31, 1945.) 

* BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1946, p. 412. See also BULLETIN 
of Mar, 24, 1946, p. 486. 
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America’s Solemn Obligation in World Famine Crisis 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT' 


Goop Eventne: It is my duty to join my voice 
with the voices of humanity everywhere in behalf 
of the starving millions of human beings all over 
the world. We have a high responsibility, as 
Americans, to go to their rescue. 

I appointed the Famine Emergency Committee 
to make sure that we do all we can to help starving 
people. We are particularly grateful to former 
President Hoover for undertaking a survey of the 
situation in Europe. The messages he has sent 
back have driven home again and again the des- 
perate plight of the people over there. We cannot 
doubt that at this moment, many people in the 
famine-stricken homes of Europe and Asia are 
dying of hunger. 

America is faced with a solemn obligation. 
Long ago we promised to do our full part. Now 
we cannot ignore the cry of hungry children. 
Surely we will not turn our backs on the millions 
of human beings begging for just a crust of bread. 
The warm heart of America will respond to the 
greatest threat of mass starvation in the history 
of mankind. 

We would not be Americans if we did not wish 
to share our comparative plenty with suffering 
people. I am sure I speak for every American 
when I say the United States is determined to do 
everything in its power to relieve the famine of 
half the world. 

The United States Government is taking strong 
measures to export during the first half of this 


* Radio address delivered from the White House on Apr. 
19 and released to the press by the White House on the 
same date, 

* Fiorello H. LaGuardia. This radio address was deliv- 
ered from the White House on Apr. 19, and released to 
the press by the White House on the same date. 
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year a million tons of wheat a month for the starv- 
ing masses of Asia and Europe. Our reserve stocks 
of wheat are low. We are going to whittle that 
reserve even further. 

America cannot remain healthy and happy in 
the same world where millions of human beings 
are starving. A sound world order can never be 
built upon a foundation of human misery. 

I am glad here and now to renew an appeal 
which I made the other day. I said then that we 
would all be better off, physically and spiritually, 
if we ate less. And then on two days a week let 
us reduce our food consumption to that of the aver- 
age person in the hungry lands. 

Once again I appeal to all Americans to sacrifice 
so that others may live. Millions will surely die 
unless we eat less. Again I strongly urge all 
Americans to save bread and to conserve oils and 
fats. These are the most essential weapons at our 
disposal to fight famine abroad. Every slice of 
bread, every ounce of fat and oil saved by your 
voluntary sacrifice, will help keep starving people 
alive. 

By our combined effort, we will reduce starva- 
tion and, with God’s help, we will avert the worst 
of this plague of famine that follows in the wake 
of war. I ask every American now to pledge him- 
self to share. 

The time for talk has passed. The time for ac- 
tion is here. 


ADDRESS BY THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF UNRRA ” 


Thank you, Mr. President. Your understanding 
of the problem, your interest, and your help are 
making a heart-breaking job bearable. The last 
few days were really tough. 
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The people of the world should know the tre- 
mendous efforts that are being made and the splen- 
did teamwork on the part of Mr. Clinton Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Will Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. John Snyder, 
Director of Reconversion, in translating the Presi- 
dent’s determination to help into a_ practical, 
workable plan. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is the agency for 
48 governments. At this moment thanks are due 
to the United Kingdom, Canada, and Argentina. 

It is our responsibility to obtain food where we 
‘an find it and to get it to people where it is needed. 
Our task is difficult because at this moment there is 
just not enough food. ‘There is not enough wheat 
today or tomorrow, and there will not be for sev- 
eral weeks to come. True, the next 90 days are the 
hardest but the distress will continue for a long 
time, and the next 90 days will mean eternity for a 
great many who are now on the brink of death. 
The records of UNRRA are most distressing. It 
is no longer news to hear of increased needs of 
more hungry people, of more dying people. It is 
indeed news when we hear of a bushel of wheat 
here or a bushel of wheat there. I cannot thank 
you enough, Mr. President, for the firm action you 
are taking in making some more wheat available. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Italy, Austria, Albania, and China will be without 
bread in a matter of a few days unless we rush 
boatloads of wheat at once. We are ready. We 
have the boats. We must have wheat. I appeal 
desperately to the American farmer. 

You have heard from your President. Bring 
inthe wheat. But bring it now. Bring it in fast. 
People are dying. Your Government has been 
most considerate. Deliver the wheat now and you 
are protected to the fullest extent in any future 
increase in the price of wheat. 

Time does not permit me to give you some of the 
statistics of horror, of suffering, and of starvation. 
You will soon hear from an expert on that, one who 
has seen with his own eyes. What better corrobo- 
ration of UNRRA’s facts could we have? 

Now may I for a moment talk, not as a Director- 
General of an international organization, but as an 
American. I want to say that we are not doing 
enough. And we must do more. Buy less food. 
Help your Government. I want to appeal to the 
baking industry to cooperate. And the millers 
too. It means saving lives. Bakers, you will see 
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that your own customers want you to doit. Don’t 
get the idea that the American people are against 
any regulation that will conserve wheat. We must 
conserve fats and oils too. Every ounce counts. 
I appeal to the soap industry not to use edible fats. 
And the same is true of all industries. 

Peace has come. It will be a happy Easter to 
130,000,000 Americans. It’s a very gloomy Easter 
to nearly 500,000,000 people in the UNRRA coun- 
tries. It’s an important Easter. They are waiting. 
Easter may have a new significance. Or it may be 
meaningless. Have we learned the lesson of 
Christ? And if we have, we must show it by send- 
ing food to these hungry people who are praying to 
Him for their daily bread. 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER ' 


This is our report and our recommendations 
upon the food crisis. 

We have now surveyed the problem in 17 nations 
to determine the minimum amounts required to 
sustain life. We have indirectly established the 
position of four others. It has been possible to 
arrive quickly at sufficiently accurate conclusions 
through the advance work of my colleagues, the 
oflicials of our government and of the various 
nations visited and those of the various relief or- 
ganizations. Particularly do I mention the most 
able service of Dr. Fitzgerald of our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We have already reported 
upon many nations. 

The dimensions of the European part of the 
world food crisis as a whole can be quickly summed 
up. There are about 300 million people on the 
continent of Europe from the Russian frontier to 
the English Channel. A few small countries on 
the continent comprising about 40 million people 
have enough food to last until the next harvest. 
Of the other nations about one third of the re- 
mainder are farmers who are able largely to feed 
themselves. Thus there are over 170 million peo- 
ple, largely in towns and cities, of whom perhaps 
less than 10 percent can support themselves from 
black markets and country relatives. The remain- 
der of 150 million, mostly the lower income groups, 





*Mr. Hoover is honorary chairman of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. This radio address was delivered from 
Cairo on Apr. 19 and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. 
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must have overseas supplies during the next four 
months if wide-spread famine is to be prevented. 

Hunger has placed three words every hour of 
the day on the tongues of these 150 millions of 
people. The first is “bread”. Bread has a reality 
as the symbol of life as never before in history. 
To reduce the bread ration is a symbol of calamity. 
It is now the symbol of the life of nations. The 
second word is “fats”, for which there is an insa- 
tiable craving and physical need. The third word 
is “calories”. That is the common denominator. 
Calories are only a partial yardstick of food but 
that word has become everywhere the grim meas- 
ure of the steps along the road from plenty to 
hunger and to starvation. Europe has become a 
vast involuntary experimental laboratory as to 
different levels of calories which the population 
are to have in their rations. 

Do not forget that the caloric level of Americ: 
is an average of about 3,200 per person per day. 
Britain has about 2,800. Experts say an average 
level of 2,200 calories is the minimum at which 
public health and progress can be maintained in a 
nation. There are 13 countries where the city pop- 
ulations have an average intake of less than 1,900 
calories. Of these, six countries are at, or below, 
the 1,500 caloric level. There are millions of peo- 
ple below 1,000 calories. Somewhere down these 
various levels starvation begins. And its imme- 
diate expression is the disease rate in children and 
in death rates of the infants and the old people. 

In making our estimates of food which must 
be imported to the continental countries from 
overseas, we have used the grim and dangerous 
base of about 1,500 calories, with less for children 
and more for heavy workers. In this figure of 
1,500 calories we have included the domestic as 
well as the imported supplies and the unrationed 
food. At this level we believe most of the adults 
could come through the short period of four 
months until the next harvest. They will no 
doubt be weakened morally and physically and 
very susceptible to disease. It is a sad job to make 
such a base for under it many of the children and 
the aged will fall by the wayside. 

To provide this minimum to the next harvest, 
there must be loaded on ships for the continent 
during each of the four months from the first of 
April to the end of July a total of at least 5,300,000 
tons of cereals, 300,000 tons of fats, and an addi- 
tional 100,000 tons of special food is urgently 
needed to restore subnormal children. 
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A few days ago I stated a rough estimate that 
there are 20 million subnormal or diseased chil- 
dren on the continent. My able and experienced 
colleague, Maurice Pate, who has gone to the bot- 
tom of this sole problem throughout Europe, in- 
sists that my estimate was too low. He points out 
that there are probably 11 millions of orphans and 
half-orphans alone. He also points out that the 
mortality among children under two is already 
over 25 percent per annum in many cities. The 
reconstruction of the children is more precious 
than factories or bridges. They will determine 
the good or evil future of Europe if they survive, 

The food supplied by UNRRA to the nations 
they serve has been an untold blessing. For vari- 
ous reasons they do not cover much over 25 per- 
cent of the total food problems of the continent. 
They have recently received wholly inadequate 
supplies. 

But Europe is not the only claimant on the 
world’s food. Of cereals alone the British want 
1,500,000 tons shipped to them in these four 
months. And South Africa is demanding sup- 
plies. There are Latin American countries which 
import large amounts of breadstuffs. Although 
we have not yet examined the situation in Asia, we 
know a very large amount of cereals is needed 
there. 

After the most drastic scaling down, as closely 
as we can give a tentative estimate now, the total 
requirements of cereals alone for Europe and Asia 
during the next four months is a minimum of 
about 11,000,000 tons. And, in addition, as much 
fats as can be secured. 

As against this need, the grim fact is that, in 
normal commercial supplies, there is not much 
over 6,000,000 tons available. The problem before 
us, if we would preserve millions of lives, is to 
make up this gap of 5,000,000 tons of cereals. I 
believe this could be done by self-denial and co- 
operation of the people of the better supplied 
nations in the world. There are seven substantial 
sources where these supplies can possibly come 
from. They are Canada, the United States, Brit- 
ain, the Argentine, Russia, Australia, and Siam. 

To narrow this 5,000,000-ton gap between sup- 
ply and the minimum need to save life, I have six 
suggestions. Let me say that these proposals are 
only my personal views. It is my duty to exhaust 
every possibility of saving these people. If there 
is criticism of the proposals, it should be directed 
to me alone and, with some experience in these 
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matters, I shall bluntly state that they are the only 
way by which millions of lives can be saved at 
this late date. My suggestions are: 


First: Our Government has asked our people 
to voluntarily reduce their consumption of wheat 
products by 40 percent and fats by 20 percent. My 
proposal is that our Government do as they did 
during the war and acquire enough of our wheat 
and its products to assure an export to the famine 
areas of an average of 1,100,000 tons per month 
during the months of April, May, June, and July. 
This will effectively back up these consumers who 
are supporting the starving. It will make the con- 
servation campaign effective beyond any doubt. 
We need similar action as to fats. In making 
these sacrifices of bread and fats, the American 
people have a right to expect other nations also 
to cooperate to the full. 

Second: By the American program above, the 
American consumption of wheat products will be 
reduced to an equivalent of about 200 grams per 
person per day in European terms. European 
nations need more wheat bread than we do, because 
they have less substitutes or supplemental food. I 
propose that all nations in Europe who now exceed 
a cereal ration equal to 300 grams of bread per 
person per day should reduce it to 300 grams. 
This would, I know, be a burden to such countries 
as Britain, Holland, Denmark, and Yugoslavia. 

Third: I suggest to the British that as they are 
carrying about a million tons of breadstuffs in their 
pipeline and stocks instead of one half this amount 
before the war, they could release half a million 
tons to the starving. 

Fourth: My next suggestion is to the Latin 
American states. The largest part of the Argen- 
tine exports are going to Chile, Brazil, and other 
neighboring countries. Other Latin American 
states such as Cuba and Mexico are drawing large 
amounts of wheat and flour from the United 
States and Canada. If the United States, Canada, 
and the Argentine would reduce these exports by 
40 percent during the next four months, and if 
these Latin American states would cooperate by 
accepting this reduction, it would furnish most 
valuable assistance. Their sacrifice would be no 
greater than we are asking from the United States. 
It would be a translation into action of the eloquent 
appeal of His Holiness Pope Pius XIT a few days 


aw 
ago. 
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Fifth: My next proposal is in respect to Russia. 
At the request of the Soviet Government, I organ- 
ized and directed the relief of the great Russian 
famine of 1922 and 1923.. America made a gift of 
over 3,000,000 tons of food and overcame that 
famine. The Soviet Government expressed its 
warm appreciation to myself and to the American 
people. I learned at that time of the sacrifice 
which millions of Russians made for their more 
helpless neighbors. I know full well the suffering 
of her people during this war. I am advised, how- 
ever, that their food situation has somewhat im- 
proved since the war. She has been able to make 
available a generous supply of about 75,000 tons 
of grain per month to France. If her contribu- 
tion could be raised to 300,000 tons per month for 
the four months of the crisis it would be a great 
human service. 

By these methods, over 90 percent of the gap 
between supply and minimum need of the famine 
areas would be met. 

Sizth; I suggest that priority in supplies be 
given to the smaller liberated nations. They 
have suffered most. Their domestic resources are 
more limited than others. They comprise only 15 
percent of the whole European problem. 

If these proposals were adopted, the United 
States would be furnishing to the famine areas 
about 44 percent of the total, Canada about 20 
percent, the United Kingdom about 10 percent, 
Australia and Siam about 10 percent, the Argen- 
tine, through cooperation of other states, say 6 
percent, and Russia 12 percent. 

If every source of supplies will do its utmost, 
we can pull the world through this most dangerous 
crisis. The saving of these human lives is far 
more than an economic necessity to the recovery 
of the world. The burden will be heavy upon the 
United States and we cannot do more. Europe 
and other countries must look to the other sources 
for the balance. 

The current world crisis is unique among all 
crises in history. This crisis has a definite termi- 
nal date. That date is the arrival of the next 
harvest. It is more than the only path to order, 
to stability, and to peace. Such action marks the 
return of the lamp of compassion to the world. 
And that is a part of the moral and spiritual re- 
construction of the world. 
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Individual Liberty—A Pan-American Ideal 


BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 





In the years that lie ahead, it will be the task of 
the American republics to do their part in creating 
and maintaining a system of world peace which 
will eliminate the fear of war and establish in its 
place a rule of justice and world cooperation. 

To maintain a lasting peace, the peoples of the 
world have now shown their willingness to use 
force, if necessary, to prevent aggression or the 
threat of aggression. 

We all realize, however, that the exercise of this 
kind of force, while it may hold aggressors in 
check, will not of itself eliminate the deep causes 
of unrest such as those responsible for World 
War II. Underneath the Nazi madness were the 
material distress and spiritual starvation born of 
poverty and despair. These evil forces were seized 
upon by evil men to launch their program of tyr- 
anny and aggression. 

The danger of war will never be completely 
wiped out until these economic ills which consti- 
tute the roots of war are themselves eliminated. 
To do that we must achieve the kind of lfe— 
material, cultural, and spiritual—to which the 
peoples of this world are entitled. To that objec- 
tive we must all dedicate our energies and re- 
sources, 

I know of no one word which more fully em- 
bodies this objective than the word democracy. It 
was the symbol and the hope of democracy which 
liberated the world from Nazi and Japanese slav- 
ery. Democracy was the objective which gave 
strength to the brave men and women of the Under- 
ground in the enslaved countries of Europe and 
Asia. Democracy is the rallying cry today for free 
men everywhere in their struggle for a better 
human life. 

We all appreciate that this word democracy 

Excerpts from an address delivered before the Goy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union on Apr. 15 in 
Washington and released to the press by the White 
House on the same date. 


carries different meanings in different languages, 
In different parts of the world it will have different 
connotations. It is fortunate that we of the pan- 
American nations do have certain common, funda- 
mental understandings of what the word democ- 
racy means, Despite our differences in language 
and cultures, we do have in common a love of lib- 
erty, a recognition of the dignity of man, and a 
desire to improve the material and spiritual well- 
being of our citizens. 

Time and again the American republics have 
met to reaffirm their devotion to those ideals of 
democracy. They have done this in the face of 
constant propaganda for Nazi and Fascist doe- 
trines. And in the post-war world I am sure 
these American republics will reaffirm the bold 
stand for democracy with which they have resisted 
the forces of reaction from abroad during the last 
decade, 


It is obvious that these goals require first of 
all the efforts of each nation within itself. But 
if we have learned anything in the last decade 
it is that no nation can stand alone. Only 
through a genuine cooperative effort can these 
goals be achieved in the world at large. They 
require international cooperation toward expand- 
ing production, increasing world trade, and de- 
veloping natural resources so that all efforts to 
improve living standards may rest upon a solid 
basis. 

That kind of cooperation is inherent in the 
principles which have guided the pan-American 
program in the past. We must translate those 
principles into effective action and tangible re- 
sults in the future. 

Our American tradition rests on the belief that 
the state exists for the benefit of man. The 
American republics have overwhelmingly re- 
jected the false doctrine that man exists for the 
benefit of the state. We must now prove that 
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international cooperation, too, exists only for the 
benefit of man. The peoples of the Americas 
have a right to expect of the pan-American sys- 
tem that it show its validity by promoting those 
liberties and principles which the word democ- 
yacy implies to them, Pan-American solidarity 
must prove itself to be in fact a bulwark of demo- 
cratic peace. 

If we «dedicate ourselves to this objective, we 
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shall make the fullest contribution to the wel- 
fare of our own people and of the world at large. 
By giving tangible expression to the meaning of 
democracy, we shall widen and strengthen its 
hold upon the imagination of the world. In that 
way we can revitalize, through our pan-American 
cooperation, the faith of peoples everywhere in 
their ability to build a peaceful world upon a 
firm foundation. 





GERMAN DOCUMENTS—Continued from page 708. 


had only gone in ahead of the English and had an- 
ticipated them only, as it now appeared, by about 
ten hours. To the remark of Scheel that the Eng- 
lish through their mine fields had violated Nor- 
wegian sovereignty, the Fiihrer declared that that 
was only the beginning, He had in the meantime 
discovered that the English had already planned 
their first landing on February 12. To the ques- 
tion of the Fiihrer as to whether Herr Scheel 
had received any instructions from his Govern- 
ment, the Minister replied in the negative. The 
Fiihrer advised him to get into communication 
with his Government. He would permit the Min- 
ister to fly up there. He could do whatever he 
liked. He would help him in every way. The 
Fiihrer continued that it made no difference who 
was in control in Norway, he would deal with 
those who were there and if it turned out there 
Was no one, he would appoint a military governor. 
He could do that and it would be no problem for 
him. Herr Scheel referred to the request that 
Sweden should take over protection of Norwe- 
gian interests. To this the Fiihrer replied that it 
was entirely impossible, for in the meantime an- 
other Government had been formed in Norway. 
In any case he believed that some sort of civilian 
authority had already been established. To 
Scheel’s objection that this would have to be es- 
tablished constitutionally, the Fiihrer answered 
that he could establish it; for whoever had the 
power and the responsibility could name Govern- 
ments and he who had no power could not estab- 
lish a Government. To this Herr Scheel agreed. 
The Fiihrer requested the Minister to express his 
opinion, for something must now be done. To this 
Herr Scheel answered that in his opinion, a head of 
a state who had once fled from his country had no 
further connection with his people and he referred 


to the example of Poland. The Fiihrer once more 


outlined the danger into which Norway was being 
swept and compared the more favorable position 
which Denmark had chosen for itself with the 
chaos and destruction which confronted Norway. 
Herr Scheel asked the Fiihrer whether he might 
travel and was under the impression that this was 
a matter which concerned the Fiihrer. The 
Fiihrer replied that if we were in a state of war 
with Norway, the Norwegian Minister could not 
possibly carry on his duties here any longer. The 
Minister replied that Germany had certainly not 
declared war on Norway, and when the Fiihrer 
answered that Koht in his speech had declared that 
Norway was in a state of war with Germany, the 
Minister said that he had also heard that, but he 
added that if he remained here and the old Govy- 
ernment disappeared and a new one was formed, 
he could continue to work for the new Govern- 
ment. His personal relationship with the Ger- 
man Government had always been a very good 
one. The Reich Foreign Minister proposed to the 
Minister that he fly to Norway to speak with the 
King. He could make clear to the King that it was 
a question, not only of his crown and the future 
of his children but also of the fate of his country. 
To the question of the Fiihrer as to whether he 
knew the King well, the Minister replied that he 
had often been received by the King and had met 
him on ceremonial occasions. The Fiihrer pro- 
posed that the Minister should communicate by 
telegraph to which the latter agreed. 

To the Minister’s question as to whether he had 
to leave Berlin at once the Fiihrer said that he was 
under no compulsion, He could first put his affairs 
in order calmly. The Minister requested an inter- 
val for consideration and the Fiihrer bade him 
farewell. 

Berlin, April 13, 1940 

Hewe. 
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American News Abroad 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 





AM GRATEFUL to your president, Mr. John 
I Knight, and to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors for giving me this opportunity to 
discuss with you some of the problems of the pro- 
posed State Department information program. 

The problems I want to lay before you are not 
the routine administrative headaches of a govern- 
ment bureaucracy. They are, in their largest con- 
text, the problems and opportunities of achieving 
and maintaining peace through the growth of 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 

As such, they concern every citizen and every 
human being. To you, as editors—as specialists 
in handling information—they are of special con- 
cern. If there is any group in the United States 
which I hope will face up to them, it is this one. 
Without your understanding and help, the hope 
of solving these problems is dim indeed. And my 
appearance here today is not for the purpose of 
making what the diplomats call a general settle- 
ment. It is one of many appearances which I and 
my successors should make before you and other 
groups over the years. The need and the oppor- 
tunity for increasing the volume and quality of 
international information are perennial. They 
become more critical with every new development 
in science that makes the world smaller and more 
dangerous—not only every new development in 
communications, but in nuclear physics. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Knight, your so- 
ciety has recently made notable contributions to 
the cause of peace through world freedom of 
information. Your influence in persuading both 
the Republican and Democratic National Commit- 
tees in 1944—and later the Congress—to adopt 
resolutions which advocated equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment in collecting, transmitting, 
and publishing news, without governmental or 





An address delivered before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Washington, D.C., Apr. 18, 1946, and 
released to the press on the same date. 


private restriction, helped crystallize national 
policy. Even more valuable was the appointment 
of the special committee of Wilbur Forrest, Ralph 
McGill, and Carl Ackerman, and the round-the- 
world trip they made to advance the cause of free- 
dom of information everywhere. 

There is no need for me to reemphasize to this 
group the importance of removing political re- 
strictions on the free flow of information. Mr. 
Knight dealt with this theme in a speech last Fri- 
day in Syracuse, and I want to take as one theme 
today some of Mr. Knight’s observations in that 
speech, because they typify many legitimate ap- 
prehensions as well as the misapprehensions about 
the Government’s information program. His 
speech is an excellent springboard for me to try 
to make some points of my own. 

He spoke, for one thing, about the refusal of the 
Associated Press to continue its service to the Gov- 
ernment for use in short-wave broadcasting and 
took exception to the State Department’s attitude. 
The AP issue is a minor symptom of the bigger 
problems that face us. The Department’s inability 
to use AP and UP files has caused us inconveni- 
ence; it has made the job of our broadcasters 
harder; we don’t like it; but spot news is only a 
small fraction of the material in our broadeasts, 
and there are other sources of news. We are get- 
ting on without AP and UP far better than I 
would have supposed. Further, the action of the 
Board of the Associated Press relates to only one 
part of one of the nine points of the State Depart- 
ment program. Speaking to the North Carolina 
Press Association on January 25, Robert McLean, 
President of the Associated Press, gave the fastest 
and best summary of the program that I have seen 
anywhere. He said: “The whole information pro- 
gram, consisting of nine points, includes exchange 
of persons engaged in intellectual activities; the 
maintenance of libraries of information abroad} 
the distribution to diplomatic missions of texts 
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of official announcements; documentary material, 
biographical sketches and information about life 
in America; photographs and film (strips) for 
non-commercial showing to foreign audiences; the 
development of small staffs in our missions in 62 
countries to provide tactful, well-informed, and 
capable personnel to carry out the program; and 
finally the operation, during (fiscal year) 1947 at 
least, of short-wave broadcasting covering virtu- 
ally the whole world. 

“Almost the whole program”, said Mr. McLean, 
“has received generous and merited approval and 
support, as have also efforts to advance the free 
exchange of news and information through nor- 
mal channels. It is only in the field of news broad- 
casting by the Government that the program has 
been seriously questioned.” 

However, the action of the AP Board to which 
Mr. McLean refers is important. It has even 
greater importance as a symptom and a symbol. 
I shall welcome the interest of the members of 
this society in it. 

One of the bigger problems pointed out in Mr. 
Knight’s speech is the danger of a propaganda 
race. He said: “I cannot refrain from putting up 
ared light as a warning against a propaganda race 
between nations. In many ways, it could be quite 
as ominous as an armament race in which each 
major power attempted to outdo the other.” I 
share Mr. Knight’s fears. I hope and pray. that 
we don’t have a propaganda race. I feel the same 
way about the danger in an armament race. When 
General Groves asks Congress for 500 million dol- 
lars for further development of the atomic bomb, 
when General Spaatz asks for 2 billion dollars 
for our air forces next year, we face the issue of 
an arms race, and before our eyes is the danger 
in such a race. 

If the United States controlled the world—if 
we were the only nation to decide what the world 
is going to do—there would be no danger of arma- 
ment or propaganda races. But it happens that 
we aren’t the only ones to make the decisions. We 
(lon’t control the world. We don’t want to control 
it. And much that we do is determined by what 
other nations do, unless we choose to go in for 
unilateral disarmament. 

The action of the Board of the Associated Press 
is like that of a munitions manufacturer—to con- 
tinue Mr. Knight’s analogy—who will sell to every 
government in the world but refuses to sell to his 
own on the theory that he is against war. 
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The practical question is not if a propaganda 
race is undesirable. Of course it isn’t, and we shall 
not engage in it. This is the question: Can we 
solve the problem of providing the world with 
adequate information without engaging in propa- 
ganda? 

Thus the fact that the British and the Russian 
Governments spend more money and energy on 
international information activities than we pro- 
pose is not our criterion. Nor is our stimulus the 
fact that they or many other nations have been in 
the field for decades and do not propose to leave 
it. Nor are we motivated by the fact that some 
50 governments how engage in international short- 
wave broadcasting. I would favor an American 
program of international information even if no 
other government had such a program. I would 
recommend such an honest program to any coun- 
try. I believe that the surest road to peace is 
through understanding among peoples. Private 
agencies cannot do the whole job of providing the 
information necessary to such understanding. 
America as a nation can help set world-wide stand- 
ards of honesty and impartiality in the dissemina- 
tion of information by governments. 

If there be a propaganda race, the United States 
Government does not choose to run in it. 

In the same speech Mr. Knight also said, “I 
applaud Mr. Benton’s ardent desire to give the 
world more information about our country, but 
as yet I remain unconvinced that it can be accom- 
plished through Government publicity agencies”. 
I too remain unconvinced. I am against relying 
on Government publicity agencies to provide the 
world with information. The State Department’s 
entire program is designed only to fill in the gaps 
where private agencies don’t do the job. If the 
Government doesn’t fill these gaps, who does? 

Incidentally, your president gave me too much 
credit in calling it my ardent desire to give the 
world more information about the United States. 
It isn’t mine alone. It is his. It is yours. It was 
Thomas Jefferson’s when he wrote in the first 
sentence of the Declaration of Independence that 
“a decent respect for the opinions of mankind re- 
quires” that the American people “should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation” 
from Great Britain. It is the ardent desire of 
everyone who has studied the program. It is the 
desire of the administration, of Congressmen, both 
Republican and Democratic, who have been abroad 
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and seen at first hand how America is misunder- 
stood, 

But in this problem of a so-called Government 
publicity agency, the practical question is not 
whether Government participation seems ineffec- 
tive or dangerous. This is the question: How can 
we make the program effective and how can we 
avoid the dangers! We can’t solve the problem 
by saying, “Let’s not do anything. Kill the Gov- 
ernment activities’, because the gaps that need 
filling will still be there, crying to be filled. 

I shall put the question in still another way: 
How can we operate the State Department pro- 
gram so that it will win confidence at home and 
abroad, and so that it won't in fact interfere with 
private agencies or even seem to control the flow 
of information ¢ 

I shall now quote again from Mr. Knight’s 
Here he expresses still another danger 
Indeed, what he said 


speech. 
which he and I both fear. 
Was so similar to what I said in my recent speech 
on the Associated Press that I am going to quote 
us both. 

He said: ‘Had not Nazi and Fascist forces in 
Germany and Italy seized and dominated the press 
and all communication facilities at the start, the 
growth of these poisonous dictatorships might well 
have been prevented and the indoctrination of na- 
tional thought in the direction of hatred and mis- 
trust might have been impossible. . . . the 
ability of political leaders to seize power and black 
out the minds of whole peoples must be prevented 
in the future if peace is to be maintained with the 
aid of international tolerance and understanding.” 

The text of my speech? contained this: “Today 
at Niirnberg and elsewhere war criminals are 
being tried. They are the former rulers who 
plunged the world into war. But they might well 
have been powerless if their peoples had known 
the truth about the United States. The war was 
made certain by their lack of knowledge, just as a 
new war is possible if the same lack of knowledge 
continues—if the same distortions are not com- 
bated with the truth. 

“The peoples of the world did not know we were 
powerful—powerful beyond their wildest dreams 
of their own power. They were told we were weak 
and divided, our economy out of kiiter, our people 
starving—and they believed it. 

“They were told we were soft and flabby, wishy- 
washy and scared—and they believed it. 
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“They were told, above all, that the American 
system is no good, that it doesn’t work, that demoe- 
racy is hypocrisy and so-called freedom a joke, 
They were told that our leaders—Government, in- 
dustrial, labor, and press—were scoundrels, that 
our culture was semi-barbaric, our ideas tainted, 
our morals base. And they believed all this.” 

Now, the danger Mr. Knight and I agree on did 
not die with the surrender of the Axis armies. We 
know that another war is in the making if the 
peoples of other lands again misunderstand us— 
either through our own negligence or through de- 
liberate distortions abroad. 

And the practical question is: How can the 
American people best go about the urgent task of 
developing understanding throughout the world? 

What is needed is the same frank recognition of 
the problem, and the same courageous, construe: 
tive, cooperative attack on it that the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors has made in the re- 
lated field of assuring freedom from. restrictions 
on the flow of information. 

It took the war to make all of us aware of the 
enormous gaps in United States information 
reaching other peoples and of the potential dan- 
gers inherent in those gaps. One of the most un- 
expected discoveries Of our millions of men and 
women who served abroad during the war is the 
extent of distortion existing in the minds of other 
peoples about the United States. Serving in 
Allied, neutral, and liberated countries, in coun- 
tries with and without American press services, 
in advanced and primitive countries, they were 
faced with a distressing situation. 

Mr. Knight reports his observations while he 
was director of censorship in London. He said: 
“While in England, I was constantly disturbed 
over the manner in which the British press mis- 
interpreted the America scene. The trivialities 
of Hollywood were invariably given prominent 
display and it was not uncommon to meet the pro- 
prietors of British provincial newspapers whose 
interest in America seemed to begin and end with 
legends of Al Capone and the bright lights of 
filmland. 

“We have had a free and uncensored exchange 
of news with England for generations,” Mr. 
Knight continued, “but evidently we have never 
succeeded in convincing the English people that 
America is anything but a land of milk and honey. 

“Like many portions of the American press, a 
London newspaper editor is always looking for 
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the sensational, and his readers evidently enjoy 
the juicy tidbits from this side of the Atlantic. 

“American films, too, have given the British 
public a fanciful conception of life in America 
and a false evaluation of our blessings and short- 
comings.” 

Let me emphasize Mr. Knight’s observations. 
If such misinterpretations are true of the English, 
with whom we share a common language, and with 
whom we share so many common institutions and 
traditions, including freedom of the press, what 
is the situation in countries with different lan- 
guages. religions, customs, and aspirations, and 
with far fewer facilities for communication ? 

It is hard for me to square Mr. Knight's deserip- 
tion of England, where, as he says, we have had 
a free and uncensored exchange of news for gen- 
erations, with his saying elsewhere in the same 
speech: “Iam of the firm opinion that the story 
of America can best be told by our own press as- 
soclations and the correspondents of foreign 
newspapers who enjoy complete freedom of ex- 
pression in the dispatches they file from our 
shores.” 

Because these two quotations cannot, in my 
opinion, be squared, 1 want to make four quali- 
fications to any generalization dealing with sole 
reliance on private media. T hope vou will agree 
these qualifications are reasonable and realistic. 

The first is that there are critical areas where 
private American services cannot operate for po- 
litical reasons; these are tremendous and_ vital 
areas. 

The second is that there are other areas, as in 
parts of southeast Asia, where it is not yet com- 
mercially profitable or practicable for American 
private agencies to operate. 

Third, the “American story”, as Mr. Knight calls 
it, requires certain media for providing infor- 
mation which are not practicable or profitable for 


private agencies to operate anywhere. Among 
these are short-wave voice broadcasting, American 


: 
libraries and exhibits, documentary films and film- 
strips, and the provision of full texts of official 
In all of these media, I would wel- 
come offers from private agencies to take them 
over, if given assurance that private agencies 
would do any kind of an adequate job. Particu- 
larly in the field of short-wave broadcasting, I 
would be delighted if it were adequately financed 
either by the press associations or the domestic 


documents. 
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radio interests; but the commercial loss involved 
seems to pose an insuperable financial hurdle. 

Fourth, even the spot news can only be under- 
stood by people in other countries in the context 
of background material adapted to their compre- 
hension. The wire services today provide but lit- 
tle background material. A high percentage of 
their news stories are identical with those written 
for Americans. 

All who study this field discover that handling 
information abroad is not a mere extension or by- 
product of the preparation and dissemination of 
news for American readers. It is a field in itself. 

The OWI and the OIAA found this out in the 
hard school of experience. They found it neces- 
sary to construct a whole new pattern of news con- 
cepts and news writing, especially adapted for 
readers unfamiliar with American life. In this 
process they learned much. 

For example, in the beginning the war agencies 
took for granted that columns and commentaries 
by America’s best-known writers would be a splen- 
did source of material for cabling and broadcast- 
ing to other countries. But they soon discovered 
that people in other countries simply didn’t know 
what the writers were talkmg about a geod part 
of the time. Their references to American cus- 
toms, ideas, and governmental processes all need 
explanation and background. The OWL ap- 
preached many of these people and explained the 
problem. As a war service, the writers prepared 
special columns for people of other countries. 
Weekly columns were written by men like Maj. 
George Fielding Eliot, Raymond Swing, Paul 
Schubert, Leo Cherne, Barnet Nover, Walter Mil- 
lis, Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, and special pieces 
by Ray Clapper and scores of others, all telling 
in simple, understandable language the back- 
ground about the United States and its democratic 
processes. The reception was astonishing. Let- 
ters and messages poured in from all over the east- 
ern half of the world, saying, in effect. “Why 
haven't you been doing this sort of thing all along ‘ 
Now for the first time I understand how the Amer- 
ican electoral system works; or why the negro prob- 
lem can’t be solved overnight.” 

OWT outpost officers were in constant touch with 
editors in each country, finding what was needed 
and cabling back instructions and information 
to the home staff. The total daily cable file of 
the OWI was 100,000 words, of which 40,000 were 
original writing by the OWT staff. 
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When we listen to generalities about the wire 
services or other private activities abroad, let us 
keep in mind this experience of the OWI, which 
demonstrates the need for background material 
to make the spot news intelligible. This need I 
hope the wire services will increasingly learn to 
fill. But let us remember also my other three qual- 
ifications, which indicate the essential role of gov- 
ernment. 

Let me now review briefly the program the State 
Department proposes, which is now being consid- 
ered by Congress. We propose an operation at 
about 25 percent of the level maintained during 
the war, in terms of money and people, by the OWI 
and OIAA. All psychological warfare has of 
course been abolished. The 100,000 word cable- 
wireless file I just mentioned has been virtually 
eliminated, and there is no provision for it in the 
1947 budget. All magazines except one, for Russia, 
have been discontinued. All other operations ex- 
cept cultural exchanges have been drastically 
slashed. Of the nine activities that are proposed, 
all but two are concerned with background and 
with long-term cultural exchanges. Only two in 
any way involve the handling of spot news. One 
of these is the State Department Radio Bulletin, 
which every day provides our missions abroad, 
including our information officers, with complete 
. texts of important Government documents. These 
are made available abroad to those interested in 
them. The second is short-wave voice broadcast- 
ing, which we carry in 24 languages. About one 
fifth of our broadcasting consists of spot news. 

Because it is only the spot news in the short-wave 
broadcasting that is at issue with the AP, I want 
to quote Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
one of the capital’s most respected correspondents. 
Mr. Drummond reported only two weeks ago that 
he had just read 60,000 words from the scripts of 
our voice broadcasts, over a representative 48-hour 
period when important news was breaking. “The 
State Department”, Mr. Drummond concluded in 
an article on the subject, “is performing a needed, 
intelligent and notably objective job in its news 
radio-casting to foreign countries. . . . Its 
purpose, as evidenced by the radiocasts themselves, 
is not to wage an aggressive propaganda war 
around the world, but to present to distant peoples, 
who often have little access to world news and less 
to American news, a faithful, factual, balanced 
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day-to-day report about what they can’t afford not 
to know about the United States.” 

I hope it is clear to all of us by now that the 
over-all information task before us is too great 
for any one agency, or for any one type of infor- 
mation medium. The task calls for the efforts of 
all groups, public and private, that can make a 
contribution. It is with this in mind that I wish 
now to make a proposal to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. The proposal is that you 
undertake a continuing study of the whole field 
of handling news abroad, of its needs, opportuni- 
ties, and difficulties, and of what is actually being 
done both by private agencies and services and by 
Government. By trips abroad your membership 
can get first-hand knowledge, on-the-scene infor- 
mation, that will be invaluable. 

This proposal has its origin in an offer made by 
President Knight last January. At that time, 
when the Associated Press and United Press had 
refused to continue their service to the Govern- 
ment, I hoped that some independent and objective 
group might be acceptable to the press associa- 
tions as a committee to investigate the matter and 
make recommendations which they would use as 
guides in the hoped-for further consideration of 
the issues at stake. 

On January 31 I telegraphed to Mr. Knight, 
saying: “Have you any advice on the AP or UP 
matter? Would the American Society of News- 
paper Editors be willing to appoint a committee to 
take an objective look at the whole problem ?” 

Shortly after this, I received the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Knight: “At various times you 
have indicated a willingness for an independent 
review and investigation of the State Department’s 
informational activities abroad. In view of the 
current controversy between your division of the 
State Department and two of the major press as- 
sociations, the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors through its standing committee on world 
freedom of information will be glad to undertake 
such a study if you so desire.” My mind and heart 
were then concentrated on the immediate situation 
regarding AP and UP. While I was delighted 
with the offer, I felt that such a study would be im- 
mediately productive only if the press associations 
would join me in encouraging it. They did not in- 
dicate an interest in such a study. Perhaps I 
erred at that time in not encouraging the study, 
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even without their interest, tied to the dissemina- 
tion of American news abroad. 

As time has passed, it has become increasingly 
clear that a comprehensive examination of the 
whole field of the handling of American news 
abroad can perform an indispensable service. 

First, to study the foreign output of the Ameri- 
can press services as to coverage, volume, and char- 
acter of content, and the reprocessing of this ma- 
terial abroad before it reaches the foreign public. 
This helps to delineate the needs and the gaps. 

Second, to study the impact on foreign peoples of 
the news they receive about America from all 
sources. 

Third, to identify the nature of the misconcep- 
tions about America which arise from inadequate, 
unrepresentative, unintelligible, or distorted news, 
and to spot the gaps that need to be filled. 

Fourth, to recommend steps to fill the gaps, 
either by private or Government action, and to 
help appraise the efforts of the Government to do 
its part of the job. 

Fifth, to advise the State Department in its ef- 
forts to advance the free flow of news and infor- 
mation throughout the world. 

What I have tried to do this afternoon is to out- 
line as briefly as possible the scope of the field 
newly recognized by the United States of providing 
information about the United States to the peoples 
of other countries. I hope that, after my words of 
today are forgotten, four thoughts will remain in 
all our minds. 

The first is that this field is an integral and in- 
dispensable part of the biggest task facing every 
man, woman, and child in our country—building 
an enduring peace. This surpasses merely com- 
mercial or conventional pre-war considerations. 

The second is that there exist many problems, 
many dangers, in carrying out an adequate pro- 
gram—problems which must be solved, dangers 
which must be averted by positive and realistic 
steps forward. 

The third is that, although private agencies 
must carry the major load, they cannot do the 
job alone. The Government is needed to fill the 
gaps in current activities. 

The fourth is that whole-hearted recognition of 
the common nature of our effort is the key to 
achieving our mutual goal. In this field, as in all 
others, there will always be disagreements, both 
on details and on major issues. It is the unique 
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characteristic of democracy that it makes possible 
the expression and debate of those differences and 
from them builds a united nation. That is why 
we revere the motto, e pluribus unum—from many, 
one. 

Our great hope for the future is that mutual 
understanding among the peoples of the world 
can be achieved, because those things which men 
hold in common are stronger than those things 
that separate them. Let us make a beginning in 
the realization of this hope by now achieving 
mutual understanding among ourselves. 





ROSS— Continued from page 705. 
Finally, the subcommittee unanimously agreed to 
request the ILO to resume its study of safety 
provisions in coal mines, interrupted by the war, 
and to make thorough inquiries into the health of 
coal miners. The full committee decided that 
these principles are to be acted upon by the next 
session of the group in the capacity of a technical 
preparatory conference for the purpose of draft- 
ing a convention for consideration by the next 
following international labor conference. 

Not the least important among the committee’s 
accomplishments was the opportunity it offered to 
the representatives of the various groups in the 
coal-mining industries of the several important 
producing countries to get acquainted with each 
other and to exchange views on their respective 
problems. In this manner the group established a 
community of interests and a sound basis for fur- 
ther practical operation in the future. 

The accomplishments of a single meeting of the 
Coal Mining Committee do not constitute an ade- 
quate basis for passing judgment on the future use- 
fulness of the newly established tripartite indus- 
trial committees. However, the fact that this new 
machinery has established both a desirable spirit 
of cooperation and a working arrangement for the 
handling of social problems in a vital and difficult 
industry offers encouragement to its originators, 
and the ILO is following up the experiment by 
scheduled meetings of the Industrial Committee 
on Tron and Steel and the Metal Trades Committee 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 23 and May 2, 1946, 
respectively. The achievements of the Coal Min- 
ing Committee are in no small measure attributable 
to the high caliber of the participants and the 
willingness on the part of all groups present to 
cooperate in order to attain the desired goals. 
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Establishment of Diplomatic Relations With Yugoslavia 





NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE YUGOSLAV CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 


[Released to the press April 17] 


The following two communications were delivered 
to the Yugloslav Chargé @Affaires ad interim on 
April 1G, 1946 

“The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and ac- 
knowledges receipt of the latter’s communication 
No. 407 of April 2, 1946! in which, acting upon 
instructions, the Chargé d’Affaires informed the 
Secretary of State that ‘the Government of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, after 
having studied all the questions concerning the rec- 
ognition of Yugoslavia’s international obligations 
in conformity with the decisions of the Second 
Session of the Anti-Fascist Council of National 
Liberation in Jajce in November, 1943, hereby 
gives an aflirmative answer to the note of the De- 
partment of State of December 22, 1945? con- 
cerning the international obligations of the former 
Yugoslav Governments.’ 

! Not printed. 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 23, 1945, p. 1620. 


“The Secretary of State is gratified to receive 
this assurance that the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia confirms its continued recognition 
of the existing treaties and agreements between 
the United States and Yugoslavia and accordingly, 
pursuant to his communication of December 22, 
1945 referred to above, requests that the Chargé 
(Affaires inform the Yugoslav Government that 
the United States Government is now prepared to 
proceed with the issuance of appropriate letters of 
credence accrediting the United States Ambassa- 
dor to the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia.” 


“Sir: I refer to your note of March 1, 1946 in 
which you state that the Yugoslav Government 
desires to appoint Mr. Sava N. Kosanovic as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Yugoslavia to the United States. 

“The appointment of Mr. Kosanovic in the 
above-mentioned capacity is agreeable to this Goy- 
ernment. 


“Accept [ete. | James F. Byrnes” 





Addresses of the Week 


The President Individual 


Ideal; excerpts printed in this issue. of the Pan 


Assistant Secretary Benton 


Issue, 


Charles A. Thomson 
Adviser to Office of International 
Information and Cultural affairs. 
The President 


Fiorello LaGuardia 
Director-General of UNRRA. 
Herbert. Hoover 
Honorary Chairman of the Famine 
Emergency Committee. 
Herbert 8. Marks 
Secretary, Secretary of State’s 
Committee on Atomie Energy 
and Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State. 


Liberties 


American News Abroad; printed in this 


The Role of Government in UNESCO; 
see Department of State press release 
263 of April 18. 

America’s Solemn Obligation in World 
Famine Crisis; printed in this issue. 

Same subject; printed in this issue, 


Report on the European food problem; 
printed in this issue. 


Foreign Policy and the Atom: A dis- 
cussion participated in by Senator 
Brien McMahon, Dr. E. U. Condon, 
and Mr. Marks. 


Delivered before the Governing Board 

American Union, 
Washington, on April 15. 

Delivered before the Association of 
American Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, on April 18. 

Delivered before the American Philo- 
sophieal Society in Philadelphia, 
April 19. 

Delivered over radio from the White 
House, April 19. 

Delivered over radio from the White 
House, April 19. 

Delivered over radio from 
April 19. 


A Pan-American 


Cairo, 


Remarks made on NBC University 
of the Air Program, ‘“‘Our Foreign 
Poliey,” on April 20. 

Not printed. 
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Claims for American and 
Other Foreign Property 
in the Netherlands 


[Released to the press April 17] 

Shortly after the occupation of the Netherlands 
by the German Army in May 1940, the German 
military authorities issued a decree that all prop- 
erty of German enemies in the Netherlands should 
be registered. In April 1942, the decree was 
amended to include nationals of the United States. 

A German official, Generalkommissar fiir Fin- 
anz und Wirtschaft (General Commissioner for 
Finance and Economy), was charged with the ex- 
ecution of the decree vesting German-enemy prop- 
erty. and Deutsche Revisions— und Treuhand A. G., 
Geschiiftsstelle, The Hague, a subsidiary of a 
company established in Germany, was named 
the depository. This company, generally referred 
toas Treuhand, acted as the principal custodian 
for vested property, particularly commercial debts, 
but there were also several joint custodians (Sam- 
melverwalter) whose activities concerned portions 
of vested properties. The money under the cus- 
todianship of these joint custodians, however, had 
to be turned over to Treuhand. 
Prior to the liberation, the Netheriands Gov- 
ernment in London issued a Royal Decree, having 
the effect of law oe the country, published as 
Staatsblad No. E 133, dated October 20, 1944, 
which provided that all enemy property within 
the Netherlands was to be vested in the name of 
the Government. Accordingly, the assets of Treu- 
hand, as well as the property of all other German 
agencies and individuals which was left in the 
Netherlands when the Germans departed, came into 
the hands of the Netherlands Government. 

The Netherlands decree provided for the crea- 
agency, Het Nederlandsch 
Beheersinstituut, patterned largely along the lines 
of our Alien Property Custodian Office, and all 
enemy-held (German) property was placed under 
its jurisdiction. Through a system of branch of- 
fices in the larger cities of the Netherlands, the 
Custodian Office has appointed custodians (be- 
heerders ov bestuurders) for the properties of 


tion of a Government 


practically all German agencies and individuals. 

In the case of Treuhand, notaries J. van Hasselt 
and A. M. Vroom of 250 Singel, Amsterdam, were 
appointed custodians, and it is to them that claims 
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should be sent for American property which the 
German military authorities took over through 
Treuhand. 

The American Embassy at The Hague has been 
informed by the Netherlands authorities that, 
under the laws of that country, debtors who were 
forced by the Germans to pay Treuhand money 
owed to the enemies of Germany are considered 
to have paid off their debt, and that such creditors 
are to regard the German agency to which the debt 
was paid, i as the debtor, 
rather than the firms or individuals which con- 
tracted the debt. 

It is suggested that Americans filing claims for 
bank other sums owing them which 
were turned over to Treuhand, write promptly to 
the custodians mentioned above, stating in their 
letter all of the details of which they are aware 
regarding the transaction bet ween their debtor and 


in this case Treuhand. 


accounts, or 


Treuhand, such as amount, date, place of payment, 
etc. It would be well to send a copy of the letter 
registering the claim to the former debtor in the 
Netherlands with the request that he communicate 
with Treuhand and provide any additional perti- 
nent details regarding the transfer of the funds to 
Treuhand which may have been omitted in the 
claim. 

The final date for Amer- 
ican property which was seized by the Germans 


registering claims for 


and is now in the custody of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment was originally set for January 1, 1946. 
However, it has now been postponed to May 1, 
1946. While the Department will endeavor to have 
consideration given to claims which, for 
cannot be filed by that date, it is sug- 
gested that every effort be made to register claims 
by the date indicated. 

The liquidation of Treuhand and settlement 
with claimants is likely to be a protracted affair. 
Late reports from the Netherlands indicate that 
the bulk of 
taken into Germany, and although the Netherlands 
authorities believe they 


pg “ ya rea- 
son shown, 


Treuhand’s assets and records were 


are aware of the where- 
abouts of these assets and records, they have not, 
gotten possession of them from the military 
authorities in the respective zones of occupancy. 


as vet, 


Dollars owed Americans were taken over by the 
German agency at the rate of $1.00= Netherlands 


florins 1.885. The exchange rate at which the 
eventual settlement with creditors will be made 


has not been determined at this time. 
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Czechoslovakia-Siam Status 
in Relation to the War 


In the tabulation entitled “Status of Countries 
in Relation to the War, August 12, 1945”, printed 
in the August 12, 1945 issue of the BuLLerin and 
reprinted as Department of State publication 
2389, Czechoslovakia was listed as being at war 


with various countries including Thailand 
(Siam). This listing was based on (1) various 


statements of the Czechoslovak Government indi- 
cating a state of war between Czechoslovakia and 
countries which were at war with the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and (2) the fact that 
Thailand was a country which fell into that 
category. 

In this connection the Ambassador of Czecho- 
kind to write as 


slovakia has been 


follows: 


enough 


“In accordance with instructions received from 
the Czechoslovak Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
the Czechoslovak Ambassador has the honor to 
state that the note of February 28, 1944 from the 
Acting Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign <Af- 
fairs to the American Embassy near the Czecho- 
slovak Government in London—the text of which 
is reproduced on page 4 of the publication—should 
be understood as meaning that the Czechoslovak 
Republic has not considered itself as in a state of 
war with Thailand.” 


Russian Grain for France 


U.S. Liberty Ships Load 


[Released to the press April 15] 

The Department of State and the War Ship- 
ping Administration announced on April 15 that 
the first three United States liberty ships to load 
Russian grain for France, the Henry V. Alva- 
rado,the R. M. Williamson, and the Fisher Ames, 
sailed from Odessa April 10 carrying 25,531 tons 
of wheat and barley. The Alvarado will go di- 
rectly to France and is expected at Marseille on 
April 16. The Williamson and Ames will stop 
at Constanta for fuel oil before proceeding to 


Marseille. 
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Six other WSA vessels arriving at Odessa with 
relief cargoes for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics are scheduled to load grain during the 
next few days, and all of them should sail in 
April. Three more steamers are expected to be 
available for loading during the latter part of 
April; these can be supplemented on short notice 
if additional grain is available. Arrangements 
will be made to furnish additional ships as re- 
quired for May and June. The 46 vessels WSA 
is now prepared to assign in April, May, and 
June can lift a total of 375,000 tons. Other WSA 
vessels from eastern Mediterranean operations 
will be added if additional grain arrives at 
Odessa. WSA has offered France sufficient ton- 
nage to move any or all of the 500,000 tons of- 
fered by the Soviet Union. 

As fast as ships discharge their UNRRA cear- 
goes at Odessa, they are being fitted to handle 
grain and placed on the loading berth. The 
United States vessels are being loaded at Odessa. 
The two Soviet ships assigned to this service are 
understood to have loaded at Nikolaev, a port too 
shallow for fully loaded liberty ships. 


Letters of Credence 


AMBASSADOR OF PARAGUAY 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Paraguay, 
Juan B. Ayala, presented his letters of credence 
to the President on April 9. For text of his re- 
marks on the oceasion of the presentation of 
his credentials and reply by the President see 
Department of State press release 234. 


AMBASSADOR OF VENEZUELA 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Venezuela, 
Alfredo Machado Hernandez, presented his letters 
of credence to the President on April 10. For text 
of his remarks on the occasion of the presentation 
of his credentials and reply by the President see 
Department of State press release 238. 
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Visit to Greece of the 
U.S.S. “Missouri” 
[Released to the press April 16] 

Text of telegram received by the Secretary of State 
jrom the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs con- 
cerning the visit of the USS. Missouri 

Please accept and convey to the Government of 
the United States the heartfelt thanks of the Hel- 
lenic Government and people for the visit of the 
United States ship Missouri which is deeply ap- 
preciated here in its significance of goodwill and 
solicitude of your great country towards Greece. 
The Greek people have welcomed with pride and 
gratitude by the shores that witnessed the Battle of 
Salamis the glorious ship who carried the victory 
of freedom to the far end of the world and who 
brings to them now the message of faith and hope 
inthe ideals for which our peoples fought. 

C. Tsavparis, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Text of the reply made by the Secretary of State 
on A pril 15 

On behalf of the Government and people of the 
United States, I thank Your Excellency for your 
message concerning the visit of the U.S.S. J/is- 
It is most gratifying to learn of the warm 
welcome extended to the Missouri by the people of 


sour? 


(reece, 


Byrnes 


Censorship Procedure for 
American Correspondents 
in Moscow 


{Released to the press April 17] 

Asked concerning the censorship procedure as 
applied to American correspondents in Moscow 
ind whether there is a blind censorship, a spokes- 
man of the Department of State said that it is 
the Department’s understanding that about March 
lcensorship functions were transferred from the 
Press Department at the Foreign Office to Glavlit 
(Chief Literary Administration). Correspondents 
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were required to file their stories at the post office 
but were not informed of deletions or changes. 
This blind censorship was relaxed March 29, and 
since that time not only are correspondents told by 
telephone from the Censorship Bureau when sto- 
ries are killed zn toto or censored in part but they 
may request to see a copy of the censored dis- 
patch before it is telegraphed. 

The one remaining difference which now exists 
between the procedure followed today and the pro- 
cedure followed when dispatches were censored 
by the Press Department of the Foreign Office is 
that now correspondents have no means of com- 
munication with the censor and thus no opportu- 
nity to discuss changes made with him. 


Dispatches of F oreign Corre- 
spondents To Be Censored in 
Tehran 


[Released to the press April 17] 

The American Embassy in Tehran has informed 
the Department of State that foreign correspon- 
dents in Iran have been notified officially by the 
Iranian Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs that it 
henceforth will exercise censorship of dispatches 
filed by foreign correspondents there. ‘The Minis- 
try stated that it will exercise censorship on the 
basis of article 26 of the International Communi- 
cations Convention which was signed in 1932 in 
Madrid. 

Notification will not be given to foreign corre- 
spondents when their dispatches are suspended nor 
will they be given an opportunity by the Ministry 
to make changes or discuss such suspensions of 
their dispatches, according to this information. 

The Embassy has reported that foreign corre- 
spondents thus far have not been accorded per- 
mission to inform the organizations which they 
represent concerning the censorship order. 

American press organizations which have repre- 
sentatives in Tehran at present include the Asso- 
ciated Press, New York T7imes, Chicago Tribune, 
United Press, Chicago Daily Vews and Time. 
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PAU Committee To Draft Treaty Proposals for Rio Conference 


ADOPTION OF RESOLUTION OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN 





{Released to the press by the Pan American Union April 11] 

At the meeting of the Governing Board of the 

Pan American Union held on April 10, the Board 

approved a motion of the representative of the 

United States, Mr. Spruille Braden, reading as 
follows: 


“Tn order that the work on the permanent treaty 
of mutual assistance to be drawn up at the con- 
templated conference of Rio de Janeiro may go 
forward with the greatest possible dispatch, I move 
that the Chairman appoint a committee to coordi- 
nate the draft treaty proposals, together with such 
other suggestions as have been received, into a 
single working document for consideration by the 
conference.” 

Pursuant to this authorization the chairman of 
the Governing Board, Dr. Guillermo Sevilla 
Sacasa, Ambassador of Nicaragua, has appointed 
the following members to serve on the committee: 


Victor Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia 

Joao Carlos Muniz, Ambassador of Brazil to 
the PAU 

Marcial Mora, Ambassador of Chile 

Guillermo Belt, Ambassador of Cuba 

Galo Plaza, Ambassador of Ecuador 

Julian R. Caceres, Ambassador of Honduras 

Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador of Mexico to 
the PAU 

J.J. Vallarino, Ambassador of Panama 

Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State 
of the U.S. 


In making the appointments the chairman of the 
board announced that, because of his deep interest 
in the matter, he also will attend the meetings of 
the committee. 

The foregoing committee will examine proposals 
submitted by the Governments of Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and the United States. 





Removal of Alien Enemies 


In Proclamation 2685 of April 10, 19461 the 
President prescribed and proclaimed the follow- 
ing regulations, additional and supplemental to all 
other regulations affecting the restraint and re- 
moval of alien enemies: 

“1. All alien enemies within the continental lim- 
its of the United States brought here from other 
American republics after December 7, 1941, who 
are within the territory of the United States with- 
out admission under the immigration laws, shall, if 
their continued residence in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is deemed by the Secretary of State to be 
prejudicial to the future security or welfare of the 

‘11 Federal Register 4079. 

* BULLETIN of July 22, 1945, p. 107. 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 9, 1945, p. 361. 


Americas, be subject upon the order of the Secre- 
tary of State to removal from the United States 
and may be required to depart therefrom in accord 
ance with such regulations as the Secretary of 
State may prescribe. 

“2. In all cases in which the Secretary of State 
shall have ordered the removal of an alien enemy 
under the authority of this proclamation or im 
which the Attorney General shall have ordered the 
removal of an alien enemy under the authority of 
Proclamation No, 2655 of July 14, 19452 thirty 
days shall be considered, and is hereby declared 
to be, a reasonable time for such alien enemy to 
effect the recovery, disposal, and removal of his 
goods and effects, and for his departure. 

“3. This proclamation supersedes Proclamation 
No. 2662 of September 8, 1945, entitled ‘Removal 
of Alien Enemies.’ ” * 
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Lend-Lease and Surplus Property SonBemseast With India 





—_—__ 


[Released to the press March 30] 


Representatives of the Government of India 
will shortly arrive in Washington to begin dis- 
cussions with United States officials regarding an 
over-all settlement of lend-lease, reciprocal-aid, 
and surplus-property questions now pending be- 
tween the two countries. 

Heading the Government of India Delegation 
will be A. A. Waugh, Acting Member for Supply 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He will be 
accompanied by Mohammed Ali, Financial Ad- 
viser, Military Finance, General Headquarters, 
India Command; Sir Robert Targett, retiring Di- 
rector General of Disposals, Government of In- 
dia; and A. K. Chanda, Additional Financial 
Adviser, Industry and Supply Department, Gov- 
ernment of India. 

Participating in the talks for the United States, 
wider the general guidance of the Assistant See- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Mr. Clay- 
ton, will be Thomas McCabe, Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, and Emilio G. Collado, Deputy on 
Financial Affairs to Mr. Clayton. Other State 
Department experts and advisers will be Chester 
Lane, Deputy Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner: Hubert Havlik, Chief, Division of Lend- 
Lease and Surplus War Property Affairs; and 
Ambrose Cramer, Office of Foreign Liquidation. 
During the war the United States shipped to 
India under lend-lease arrangements considerable 
quantities of military articles required for the 
defense of India for war production. The Gov- 
ernment of India extended reciprocal aid to the 
United States by furnishing large amounts of 
materials to the American forces in India and by 
shipping to this country raw materials needed 
here for war production. 

With the defeat of Japan the evacuation of the 
United States Army from India began. It be- 
tame necessary to arrange for the disposal of 
Army property and supplies no longer needed by 
the War Department. By agreement with the 
local authorities, sales of the Army surplus were 
initiated last fall on the basis of a priority scheme 
in which United States Government agencies, 
UNRRA, religious, charitable, educational and 
medical institutions, and American manufacturers 


of branded goods or their agents were give pref- 
erence, in that order, over the Government of 
India and the general public. After these prior- 
ity groups had had an ample opportunity to sat- 
isfy their needs, it was decided that in order to 
speed and complete the repatriation of our troops 
the most practical means of disposing of the re- 
maining surpluses was to sell them in bulk to the 
Government of India. Our representatives in 
India have recently concluded a preliminary bulk- 
sale agreement with the Government of India, 
which is subject to review in the forthcoming over- 
all settlement. 

The joint war effort of the Governments of the 
United States and India has given new importance 
to the long-standing friendly relations between the 
two countries. The United States Government 
is confident that a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment, liquidating lend-lease and related problems 
arising from the war, will be reached in the forth- 
coming discussions. An added significance is 
given to these talks by the increasing international 
importance of India as one of the United Nations. 
India’s representatives are playing a prominent 
role in the activities of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund. India has recently accepted this Govern- 
ment’s invitation to attend a preliminary interna- 
tional conference of the principal trading coun- 
tries of the world, to be convened this year, to lay 
the groundwork for expansion of multilateral 
trade through a permanent international trade 
organization. 

This Government sincerely hopes that the con- 
clusion of an over-all lend-lease and surplus-prop- 
erty settlement, which represents a necessary post- 
script to the joint war effort of the two countries, 
will be a prelude to increasingly cooperative and 
cordial peacetime relations between the United 
States and India. 
of industrial and agricultural advancement now 
being formulated in that great Asiatic country are 
viewed sympathetically by this Government. The 
United States stands ready to assist the carrying 
out of these programs in the various ways which 
would prove of mutual benefit to the two countries. 


The comprehensive programs 
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Development and Promulgation of 
U.S. Policy in Occupied Areas 


[Released to the press April 17] 


Directive on Organization and Procedure for the 
Development and Promulgation of United States 
Policy with Respect to Occupied Areas? 


1. JURISDICTION 

(a) Consistent with existing international 
agreements and within the scope of its charter of 
organization, the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee (hereinafter referred to as SWNCC) 
shall coordinate United States policy with respect 
to occupied areas. The term “occupied areas” 
shall include Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea. 
The term “United States Policy” for the purposes 
of this directive shall mean all policy which re- 
quires concerted study, consideration or coordina- 
tion by the State, War and Navy Departments. 

(6) The War Department shall continue to be 
responsible for the execution and administration 
of policy with respect to United States participa- 
tion in the occupation or government of the occu- 
pied areas. 

(c) The Assistant Secretary of State for Occu- 
pied Areas shall be directly responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for the coordination of State 
Department policy with respect to all occupation 
matters. He shall be the State Department mem- 
ber of SWNCC on all matters of occupation policy. 

(d) The Assistant Secretary of State for Oc- 
cupied Areas shall take the initiative in submit- 
ting to SWNCC, or to any appropriate sub-com- 
mittee thereof, such policy matters as may require 
concerted study, consideration or action. All oc- 
cupation policy matters or decisions shall be 
presented by the State Department to SWNCC 
or communicated outside the State Department 
through him or with his concurrence. 


2. DepARTMENTAL SECRETARIAT 
The coordination of Departmental policy, 
whether political, cultural or economic, provided 


The substance of this release appears in Departmental 
Regulations 182.3 and 134.1, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Division of Research and Publication. 
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for in 1 (@) above, shall be accomplished by the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied Areas, 
and under his direction and control, through the 
mechanism of the Secretariats herein provided for, 
to wit: 


(a) Germany-Austria Secretariat : The Depart- 
mental position with respect to any and all mat- 
ters of United States policy in respect of Germany 
and/or Austria shall be developed by a Secre- 
tariat organized and maintained for the purpose 
under the Chairmanship and administration of the 
Chief, Division of Central European Affairs. 

(6) Japan-Korea Secretariat: The Depart- 
mental position with respect to any and all matters 
of United States policy in respect of Japan and 
Korea shall be developed by a Secretariat organ- 
ized and maintained for the purpose under the 
Chairmanship and administration of the Diree- 
tor, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, or his designee, 

(c) Each Secretariat shall include appropriate 
membership from ORI, OIC, EUR, FE, ESP, 
OFD, Le and such other offices of the Department 
as the Chairman may determine. 

(d) Each Secretariat shall hold stated meetings 
and a record of its proceedings shall be main- 
tained. Each Chairman shall compile a list of 
projects and studies in respect of occupational af- 
fairs, as suggested by the members of the Secre- 
tariat. These projects shall be assigned for study 
and preparation and submission to SWNCC on 
the basis of relative urgency as determined by the 
Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas. 

(e) Subject to the approval of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Occupied Areas, each Chairman shall 
prescribe the rules of conduct of his Secretariat, 
the time and place of its meetings, and the fune- 
tional relationship thereof to the Central Secre- 
tariat of the Department. All inter-departmental 
liaison by members of the Secretariat with respect 
to matters within its cognizance shall be accom- 
plished as the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Occupied Areas may determine. 

(f) Subject to the approval of the Assistant 
Secretary for Occupied Areas, or by his direction, 
the Chairman of each Secretariat shall place mat 
ters on the SWNCC agenda for consideration. 
He shall recommend to the Assistant Secretary 
for Occupied Areas duly qualified candidates for 
State Department membership on any SWNCC 
sub-committee appointed to consider any mattel 
in respect of occupation affairs, and no one shall 
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be appointed as the State Department member of 
any such sub-committee of SWNCC without the 
approval of, or clearance by, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Occupied Areas. 

(g) The Chairman of each Secretariat shall re- 
port and be responsible to the Assistant Secretary 
for Occupied Areas with respect to the operation 
of his Secretariat. 

3. UrinizATION OF DerpARTMENTAL RESOURCES 

The Directors of all Offices of the Department 
are hereby severally directed to take any and all 
action as may be necessary or appropriate fully to 
implement the foregoing. Upon the approval of 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Occupied 
Areas, the Chairman of each Secretariat estab- 
lished in 2 above may apply from time to time, 
or at any time, to the Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration for such personnel and facilities as, 
in his opinion, may be necessary or appropriate 
for the proper execution of the mission hereby 
assigned to such Secretariat. The Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration shall, to the extent neces- 
sary, in his opinion, levy on any Office or Division 
of the Department for such personnel and facili- 
ties as the Secretariats may require. 

4, Poticy Directives 

Policy Directives of SWNCC shall be trans- 

mitted as follows: 


(a) With respect to German and Austrian mat- 
ters, to the United States Military Governor or 
to the United States Representative on the appro- 
priate Allied Control Council, as the case may be, 
through War Department channels. 

(4) With respect to Japanese and Korean mat- 
ters, to the United States Representative on the Far 
Eastern Commission or, where appropriate, to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, through 
War Department channels. 

). ErrectiveE Date 

The effective date of this directive shall be April 
8, 1946. 

James F. Byrnes 


Appointment of Charles Fahy as 
Legal Adviser 
[Released to the press April 2] 
The Secretary of State announced on April 2 


that Charles Fahy, formerly Solicitor General, 
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has agreed that on May 15 he will come to the 
State Department as Legal Adviser succeeding 
Green H. Hackworth, who was elected a member 
of the International Court of Justice. 

Mr. Fahy is now in Berlin serving as Director 
of the Legal Division of the Office of the Military 
Governor for Germany (United States). General 
Clay advised Secretary Byrnes that, in the prep- 
aration of the cases now being tried at Niirnberg, 
Mr. Fahy has rendered outstanding service and as 
adviser and counsel to the military government of 
Germany had been of great assistance. Because 
of the valuable service he is rendering, General 
Clay asked that Mr. Fahy not assume his duties as 
Legal Adviser until May 15. 

Before going to Germany Mr. Fahy was, for 
nearly four years, Solicitor General of the United 
States, to which post he was nominated on October 
29, 1941. Mr. Fahy is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and of Georgetown University. 

Secretary Byrnes stated: 


“Tam deeply gratified that Mr. Fahy has agreed 
to become the Legal Adviser of the Department. 
His stature and his abilities are in keeping with 
the heavy responsibilities of the office, which, in 
the immediate post-war period, will be greatly 
increased by the work involved in the drafting of 
treaties and the handling of claims arising from 
the war. The decisions in international law taken 
by the United States as a leading democratic power 
in this critical period may set a new pattern for 
the whole body of international law. It is my hope 
and my belief that, under Mr. Fahy, the legal staff 
of the Department will come to be regarded, by 
popular and by professional opinion, as having 
unquestioned competency in all matters touching 
international law. 

“Mr. Fahy enjoys an enviable position of respect 
at the American bar, and he brings to his new 
duties in the State Department a broad back- 
ground of administrative and legal experience.” 


Establishment of Fisheries and Wildlife 
Branch 


[Released to the press April 16] 

In view of the increasing obligations of the 
United States Government concerning the inter- 
national aspects of fisheries and wildlife matters, 
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including treaties to which the United States is Confirmation 
a party, a branch devoted to this subject has 
been established by the Department of State 
within its International Resources Division. 

The functions of the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Branch will consist of formulation and coordi- 





The Senate confirmed on April 11, 1946 the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, U.S.A., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


nation of policy and action in international fish- 
eries and wildlife matters and agreements. 

In the fulfilment of its functions the Fisheries 
and Wildlife Branch will coordinate the interests 
and responsibilities of the various Federal de- 





partments and agencies in connection with the 


: 
Pop 


international aspects of fisheries and wildlife. 





The Foreign Service 











Resignation of Thomas D. Blake 


Thomas D. Blake resigned as Assistant to the Consular Offices 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State im 
charge of press relations. effective April 12. For The American Consulate at Saigon, French Indochina, 


was reestablished February 19, 1946. 


the texts of Mr. Blake’s letter of April 4, the Secre- 
tary of State’s letter of April 9, Acting Secretary 
of State Acheson's letter of April 5,and Mr. M. J. 


The American Consulate at Strasbourg, France, was 
reestablished on March 23, 1946. 


The American Consulate at Dairen, Manchuria, was 


McDermott’s letter of April 12 accepting the resig- reestablished on April 7, 1946. 
nation, see Department of State press release 245 of The American Consulate at Taipei (Taihoku), Taiwan 
April 12, 1946. (Formosa), was reestablished on April 11, 1946. 
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